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which the monarch cannot look 
down, and to which he must often 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS 


Social Statics 
By HERBERT SPENCER. New and revised 
edition, including “The Man versus the 
State,” a series of essays on political tend- 
encies heretofore published separately. 
12mo. 420 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


Having been much annoyed by the persistent quotation 
from the old edition of ** Social Statics,’’ in the face of re- 
peated warnings, of views which he had abandoned, and 
by the misquotation of others which he still holds, Mr. 
Spencer some ten years ago stopped the sale of the book 
in England and prohibited its translation. But the rapid 
spread of communistic theories gave new life to these mis- 
representations; hence Mr. Spencer decided to delay no 
longer a statement of his mature opinions on the rights of 
individuals and the duty of the state. 


Moral Teachings of Science 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “The 
Fairy-Land of Science,” “Life and her 
Children,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


** The book is intended for readers who would not take 
up an elaborate philosophical work—those who, feeling 
puzzled and adrift in the present chaos of opinion, may 
welcome even a pariial solution, from a scientific point of 
view, of the difficulties which oppresstheir minds.’’—F rom 
the Preface. 


It Happened Yesterday 
By FREDERICK MARSHALL, author of “ Claire 

Brandon,” “French Home Life,” etc. 

No. 88, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


I2mo. 


This story shows a subtle and admirable literary art; it 
is a story, in some respects, characteristic of **the end of 
the century,’”’ but one which, unlike many of the latter- 
day essays in what may be termed psychological fiction, 
succeeds in arresting and holding the reader’s attention. 
Insome respects the author shows a gain upon “ Claire 
Brandon,”’ which will be remembered as a work of admi- 
rable quality. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & § BonD STREET, NEW YORK 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


HE GATES AJAR, a Concert Exercise by 
Miss Jessie H. Brown and J. H. Fillmore. It is 
beautiful and Impressive. Contains characters: 
A PILGRIM, FAITH and Hope, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF BELIEVERS. May be given by girls 
only, or by girls and boys. 

DAY OF VICTORY, « Concert Exercise com- 
piled by J. H. Fillmore. New Music, Recitations 
and nes of a triumphant and victorious 
character. 


*rice of each of the above, 5c.; 5c. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
He Liveth unto God.................... Gabriel, 10c. 
Christ is Risen O’ Kane, 1l0c, 
He who Died is Risen Herbert, 6c. 
Break Forth in Singing........... Herbert, 10c. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs; single copy, lic. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 
H. Gabriel, is receiving generous praise from the 
press and the public. Tt is equal to the best of its 
class Price. 35c.; $3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
‘41 W. SIXTH ST., or 40 Biste House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


EASTER MUSIC 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. 


the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 


Popular Hymns; new Choruses: appropriate Bible Read- 
ings; arranged for the Festival of the Resurrection. 


16 pages. 
THY 
An eight-page collection of New 
AN MN VAL No. l6. Carols for Sunday-school Easter 
estivals 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by 
mail; #4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. Pre- 
vious issues at same prices. 
Send for Special Catalogue. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago 76 E. oth St., New York 


NOW READY 


The Authorized Life of 


Spurgeon 


From the Usher’s Desk to 
the Tabernacle Pulpit 


By Rev. R. SHINDLER. With § Portraits of Mr. 
Spurgeon, Family Portraits, and 6o other illus- 
trations—some full-page—including Mr. Spur- 

on’s Birthplace; The Stockwell +9 ong 

is Home and Study at Westwood; Mr. Spur 

geon at Mentone, and other Illustrations of 

equal interest. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50 (senz, 

postpaid, on receipt of price). 

“This is the best biography of the great London 

preacher. It was prepared during his lifetime, under his 

peseones supervision, from material that nobody could 
ave furnished but himself, and it would have appeare 

within a few weeks if he hadlived. Prepared in this way, 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN ALL BUT THE FORM, it may 

received as unquestionably authentic. The 60 illustra- 

tions add much to the value of the bo0k.”—New York 

Examiner. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s review of 

this Book (/rom advance sheets 

written during Ais illmess) says: 

**Great pains have been taken to 

secure accuracy, and to make a his- 

tory which would be thoroughly re- 

liable. All who wish to know what 

a friend can say of the writer and 

his surroundings should at once get 

this New * Life." ”’ 

The issue of this volume has been withheld afew days 
in order to includean account of Mr. Spurgeon’s last 
days and death. 


SPURGEON'S LATEST BOOKS 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK OF 
FAITH. Being Precious Promises arranged for 
daily use. With brief experimental comments. 
Nearly 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, gilt side, $1.50. 

**When it is stated that this well-named book contains 

a Scripture Promise for Each Day in the Year, com- 

mented on, in bis best vein, by the prince of practical and 

experimental preechers, enough has been said to commend 
it as first in its class.”"—N. }. Christian /ntelligencer. 

THE SALT-CELLARS, PROVERBS, AND 
QUAINT SAYINGS, Together with 
Homely Notes Thereon. A to L. Hand- 
somely bound 12mo, illuminated cloth, gilt side, 
$1.50. 3d thousand. 

Second Series—A Companion Volume—M to Z. 
Bound uniform cloth with 1st series. $1.50. 

**In these two volumes Mr. Spurgeon has furnished a 


large treasury of valuable illustrations. This volume, 
like the first, will be eagerly secured.” —British Weekly. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 51 E.10th St., N.Y. 


For Musicat Peopte. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches, Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. F’, W. Root’s New Course in Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00in cloth. Story 
of a Musical Life, by Gan F. Root? A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers, Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by Ht. P. 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, cetc., etc., 64 pages. Price 

cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
hists of contents furnished on application. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems and 
vo 


untaries for choirs and organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muatle Co., | The John Church Co,, 
aoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


‘6 99 A world of curious facts, queer 
SMOKING fancies. and lively anecdotes 
about Pipes, Tobacco, and 

Cigars, from the earliest days 


to the poesent time. Price, 25 cents. Of booksellers, or 
by mail. 


UNION BOOK CO., Publishers 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The +» a 16-page monthly, devoted 

Sabbath Outlook ’ to Sabbath Reform. Price, 
fifty cents avear. Send for specimen copy, and examine 
valuable list of premiums. Free to all Reading Rooms. 
Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


‘6 DAWN.” Sample of Easter Ser- 
FASTER vice for S. S., and specimen pages 
New Song,”’ will be sent 


ree to any interested. 
ROSCHE & CoO., 178 State St., Chicago, Il. 


More New Books 


THE POT OF GOLD. By Mary E. WI rns. 
Square 12mo, finely illustrated. $1.<o. 

This delightful volume contains Miss Wilkins’s stories 
for young people, but it will find many older readers, 
Such stories as * The Christmas Masquerade,”’ ** Dill,’ 
“The Pumpkin Giant,”’ etc.. are in a fanciful vein, and 
full of delicious fun and quaint ae while othe 
are realistic, and give charming pictures o New Englan 
child-life in old times. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE. By Marcarert Sipney, 
C. M. Livineston, and others, 12mo,cloth. socents. 

Eleven stories by eleven writers, and all about one pic 
ture of a little girl with acat. Itis astonishing how unlike 
they are, and yet how true to the picture and how thor- 
oughly entertaining. 

GLIMPSES OF GIRLHOOD. By “ Pansy.” 
12mo, cloth. 50 cents, 

There is something delightfully personal in this ‘** ower- 
true tale,’”’ which will please all lovers of Pansy, and seem 
to bring them very near to her. 


GLIMPSES OF BOYHOOD. By A. G. Rosssen- 
perc (G. R. Alden), 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Anything that is ** really and truly ”’ true is especially at- 
tractive to young people. and these bits of actual ex 
ence are extremcly entertaining, as well as instructive. 
STORIES TOLD FOR A PURPOSE. By“ Pan- 
sy.”” 12mo. 75 cents, 
latest collection ot Pansy’s new short stories, and 
very delightful they are. Pansy can puta volume of wis- 
dom into a short story. and make it so bright and magnetic 
that the children will all wish it was longer. 
IMMORTAL HOPES. Compiled by Mary J. C. 
Foster. Introduction by J.M. Buckley,D.D. 24mo, 
cloth, with gold and silver. 50 cents. 


This dainty volume contains such exquisite poems as 
There Death,” **The Und 


vs Is No ndiscovered Country 

etc , with beautiful full-page illustrations. A lovely Easter 

offering. 

PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, NO. 1. 30 vols. 
16mo. $7.s50,net. New Edition. 

The volumes of this popu'ar Sunday-school brary are 
in constant demand for younger pupils. ey afford just 
the right kind of reading for restless boys and girls. 

*,* At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES are beyond 
compare, the brightest and best for young people. | 

They are full of fresh, original articles, stories, and 
poems that stimulate the best faculties. Agents can make 
money faster than in any other way by introducing these 
; ree magazines into every home where there are chil- 

ren. 

Extraordinsry inducements, especially in connection 
with the new and beautiful family subscription book, 
“Here and Beyond.” Write fur terms, etc., to 


D. LOTHROP CoO., Publishers, Boston 


3—HOME BOOKS—3 


Barnes’ Popular History of 
the U.S. Covering the Period from 
the Discovery of America to Presi- 
dent Harrison’s Administration. “A 
National Benefaction.”—Hon. JOHN 
BIGELOW. Prices: Cloth, $3.50; 
sheep, $5.00; % calf, $6.00; full 
mor., gilt, $8.00. 


A Family Atlas of the World. 


By JAMES MONTEITH. Descriptive 
matter. Fully illustrated. Maps 
printed from the best copper plates. 
¥% leather. Price, $3.50. 


A History of Art. By Wm. 


HENRY GOODYEAR. An elegant 
table book; a valuable reference book. 
314 illustrations in color. Price, 
$3.50; dition de luxe, $5.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


FIRST EDITION 
10,000 


NOT ON CALVARY 


A Plea for Mediation in the Temptation. 
in the Wilderness 


Leatherette, Gilt Top, 35 Cents 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles T. Dillingham & Co. 


718 & 720 Broadway, New York 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 

es. The subscrjption price 
3a year, pa in advance. 


Pos e is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for tage; for 
South Africa, ad $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 


wise we shall consider it their. 


wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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New York. 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 792.5. FINE. 
.. THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER ORIS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING 


OUR TRADE MARK, 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 
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The Outlook 


HE Emperor of Germany has often 
assumed a dictatorial tone, but he 
never spoke more imperiously than 
in his Brandenburg speech of a week 
ago, when he not only announced 
that he should carry out his plans, 
that God was with him, and he 
was assured would remain with 
him, but declared that the best 

thing his critics could do would be to leave the country. 

These utterances were not received in silence even by the 

German press, and more than one protest had already 

been heard when on Wednesday last, to the surprise 

and consternation of Europe, uncertain what it might 
portend, a series of popular outbreaks took place in Berlin. 

It is not probable that the Emperor’s speech was the inspir- 

ing cause of these outbreaks, or that they were due to a 

Socialistic agitation. Germany is full of unemployed men, 

and Berlin especially is crowded this winter with men who 

have no work and can get none. There is also a very 
large lawless and criminal class in the German capital, 
against whom the Emperor has been moving of late with 
his usual arbitrariness of spirit. It is believed that noth- 
ing more was intended at the first outbreak on Wednesday 
of last week than an expression of the discontent of the un- 
employed, but a meeting which was probably called for the 
simple purpose of expressing this feeling was captured 
by a more violent element, or by a crowd of roughs, 
and was speedily converted into an angry mob which 
proceeded to the Emperor’s palace, and would doubtless 

have gone further in the direction of violence if a 

resolute opposition by the police had not been made at 

that point. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday witnessed similar 
outbreaks in many parts of the city, and the strength 
of the Berlin police was taxed to the utmost. The 
troops were kept conspicuously out of the turmoil. In 
several cases detachments of troops marched by points 
where actual struggles between the mobs and the police were 
going on, without making any attempt to interfere. On each 
day the Emperor rode through the city apparently without 
special attendance, and seems to have been the recipient 
of loyal demonstrations. On Sunday there was no recur- 
rence of the outbreaks, and at this writing it is not proba- 
ble that the scenes of last week will be repeated. Berlin 
has been so long the center of the strongest government 
in Europe that every other capital was filled with consterna- 
tion when the news came that it was practically in the hands 
of a mob. The utmost uncertainty prevailed. The fact 
that the outbreaks were so numerous and so long continued 
seemed at first to indicate something like preconcerted action, 
probably on the part of Socialists. It was not known how 
far the army might sympathize with the mob. In fact, every- 
thing became uncertain, and the world was brought once 
more face to face with the fact that a government of force 
may also be a government of fundamental weakness. This 


alarm has, however, yielded before the apparent fact that 
the outbreaks were unpremeditated and were, in the main, 
without Socialistic inspiration. Coming so soon after the 
Emperor’s speech, thoughtful men cannot but put the two 
together and ask whether the violence of the mob is not 
in a way the answer of Germany to the Emperor’s injudi- 
cious implied threat. The language in which this threat 
was expressed, taken in connection with the recent arbi- 
trary utterances of the Emperor, has even revived the ques- 
tion of his entire sanity. 


After unsuccessful attempts on the part of M. Rouvier, 
M. Constans, M. Ribot, and M. Bourgeois, M. Loubet has 
succeeded in organizing a Cabinet, in which he is to be 
President of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
M. de Freycinet Minister of War, M. Ribot Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Bourgeois Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and M. Rouvier Minister of Finance. M. Loubet is 
a very conservative Republican of spotless private and 
public life, with some ministerial experience, but lacking, 
it is generally believed, the qualities of leadership. Five 
members of the new Cabinet held the same portfolios in 
the late Ministry ; in fact, the only man of note who dis- 
appears is M. Constans, the vigorous ex-Minister of the 
Interior, who, with M. Ribot, were the most prominent men 
in the recent Ministry. It remains to be seen whether the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left, the ex-Monarchists 
and the Radicals, will give the new Ministry as long a 
lease of life as that given its predecessor. 


From the party point of view, Senator Carlisle is entirely 
wise in saying: 

“In my opinion the continued agitation of the silver question in this 
Congress is not only useless but very unwise. Our true policy, it 
seems to me, is to secure, as far as possible, economy in public expend- 
itures, make a clear and emphatic record in favor of the reduction of 
taxation upon all the necessaries of life, urge the repeal of all subsidies 
and bounties to favored interests, and adjourn at the earliest possible 
day.” 

On the other hand, it looks as though the Republican 
leaders were about to secure whatever advantage the Demo- 
cratic party expected to gain from the silver agitation. 
We are dependent in this matter on the daily press for our 
information, and the daily press is not altogether well 
informed, and is considerably affected by its financial and 
political sympathies, . But it looks as though bimetallism, 
which has been making steady progress with the progress 
of democracy in England, had already reached such a stage 
of popular development as to give promise of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference at no distant date. And it is 
evident that the Republican Administration is doing all 
that it can to promote such a Conference. It is not improb- 
able that Congress will be asked, before long, to provide for 
such a Conference, and if so, the Democratic House will be 
in a quandary. If it votes No! it will be hard to pretend 
that it is really in favor of bimetallism ; if it votes Yes! it 
will help a Republican Administration to solve a very per- 
plexing problem. This would be statesmanship ; and, in 
the long run, statesmanship is good politics; but Represent- 
atives elected for two years only are not very apt to be 
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“long-run” politicians. Our position has been from the 
first clear on this matter. It is that bimetallism is both 
just and prudent, is indeed indispensable to a truly large 
public welfare. But how bimetallism can be secured, or, if 
secured, maintained, except by international action, we 
‘cannot discern. Still, we believe that international agree- 
ment between France, Germany, England, and the United 
States, fixing a ratio between gold and silver, and provid- 
ing for the free coinage in those countries of both metals 
on that basis, would of itself preserve the equilibrium. 
And to that result the commercial world is, in our judg- 
ment, steadily, though very slowly, tending. 


Intellectual dishonesty characterized both reports upon 
the Springer free wool bill submitted to the House of 
Representatives on Monday by the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The free-traders of the Commit- 
tee urged that the tariff on wool had actually reduced the 
price the wool-growers receive; and the protectionists 
urged that the tariff on woolens had actually reduced the 
price the consumers pay. LEach side had facts at hand to 
make its contention seem plausible to those who were will- 
ing to benumb their own reasoning faculties and follow 
blindly the authorities of their choice. The free-traders 
said: “ Wool has steadily declined from 1867 (when the 
wool tariff was passed) to the present time. The McKin- 
ley tariff increased the duty on wool an average of one cent 
a pound. The result has been a fall of two or three cents 
a pound instead of a rise of one cent. After twenty-five 
years of experiment, the result has been a reduction of one- 
half in the number of sheep in the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers, and a reduction of one-half 
in the price of wool.” To this the protectionists reply 
very truly that all over the world the supply of wool 
has increased and its price decreased; “but a careful 
comparison of prices shows that the wool tariff has kept the 
price of domestic wool above the price of foreign wool by 
nearly the full amount of the duty.” So far, so good. But 
after showing thus conclusively how the tariff had increased 
the price of wool, they go on to allege that “the great 
mass of the people, the consumers, have shared in the 
benefit. The people of the United States find themselves 
able to secure all the wool they require at a smaller cost 
than ever before in their experience.” ‘They carefully 
refrain from questioning whether the tariff has not kept the 
price of domestic woolens above the price of foreign 
woolens “ by nearly the full amount of the duty.” All over 
the world the supply of woolens as well as of wool has been 
increasing and the price diminishing. Every advance in 
civilization, every extension of the area of cultivation 
or the productiveness of the soil, every cheapening of the 
means of intercommunication, every labor-saving inven- 
tion, makes both wool and woolens more abundant and less 
costly. Unless the tariff restricts this movement, and arti- 
ficially lessens the supply and raises the price, these manu- 
facturers would not gain by free wool, nor lose by freer 
woolens. By a process of sophistication—self-sophisti- 
cation, probably—each side of the Ways and Means 
Committee tried to win the support of the classes 
plainly injured by the policy it advocated. The 
only really good point made in the majority report was 
that free wool and cheap woolens would enormously 
increase the demand for clothing, carpets, and blankets, 
just as free sugar had already increased the consumption 
of that article twenty-four per cent. The most interesting 
point made in the minority report was that the Springer 
bill could not help the manufacturers, inasmuch as the 
tariff on machinery is left at forty-five per cent., and dye- 
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stuffs and cotton yarns remain subject to a greater duty 
than the finished textiles for which they are intended. 


After a five days’ session, the Anti-Lottery State Com- 
mittee in Louisiana accepted the protestations of the 
regular Democratic Committee that the fight for the Lottery 
had been abandoned, and entered into an agreement for 
party unity. Less than three months ago, at Baton Rouge, 
the “regulars” had refused even to consider the proposition 
that they should name the entire State ticket in return for a 
simple Anti-Lottery plank in the party platform. Two 
weeks ago they offered to print and distribute only tickets 
“ against the revenue amendment” and to pledge legislators 
not to call a constitutional convention which might rechar- 
ter the Lottery. This, however, left a gap of one year 
between December 31, 1893, when the present charter 
expires, and January 1, 1895, when the present Constitution 
ordains that all lotteries shall henceforth be illegal ; and 
during this year the Lottery might have been continued. The 
Anti-Lottery Committee unhesitatingly rejected this offer, 
as reported last week. Then the regular committee went 
further, and offered to pledge every legislator to vote for 
an act making it a felony to conduct lotteries in Louisiana 
after the present charter expires. Most of the men who 
had made the fight from the time it appeared the forlornest 
of forlorn hopes until their enemies fled from the field, 
were opposed to accepting even this proposition, but after a 
five days’ session the State Committee deemed it best to agree 
to party reunion upon the following basis: A primary elec- 
tion to be held throughout the State on March 22, at which 
the two Democratic tickets in the field are to be directly 
voted upon, the one receiving a majority of the whole 
number of votes to receive the united support of the party; 
at each polling-place the two factions to be equally repre- 
sented, and in the State Committee the Anti-Lottery fac- 
tion to have a majority of one. The regulars had charac- 
teristically desired that the primaries should simply elect 
delegates to another nominating convention, in order to get 
the decision as far away from the people as possible, and 
the “ New Delta” had characteristically opposed any sub- 
mission to the primaries, for the reason that the men who 
make a business of politics are certain to be there, while 
the hard-working people of the State, who had been the 
strength of the Anti-Lottery party, were likely to be on 
their farms and in their shops. We are sorry that the 
counsel of the radical wing was not followed, and that the 
rout of the Lottery was not followed up by a campaign 
for immediate extermination. 


But the Committee decided otherwise, and the radicals 
have fallen into line, and are conducting a hard campaign 
for the election of the Anti-Lottery ticket in March. They 
still mistrust the promises of the Committee which was 
ready to do whatever the Lottery desired. The cause of 
their sudden victory they cannot comprehend. They are 
profoundly thankful for their victory, but they do not feel 
that it is absolutely secure until men whose Anti-Lottery 
principles they trust are in control of the State Govern- 
ment. ‘The temper of their present campaign was brought 
out in the speech of Mr. Foster, their candidate for 
Governor, at an Anti-Lottery mass-meeting in New Orleans 
last week. The conclusion of this address was as follows: 


“TI say that if the Lottery be gone, it follows as a logical sequitur 
that the ticket which the Lottery put up goes with it. I say that the - 
ticket opposiag us represents the interest which sought to engraft into 
the organic law of our State a vice, and to make that vice the founda- 
tion-stone of a Christian government. I say that that ticket repre- 
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sents a cause which sought to mass in a solid phalanx in this State all 
the evil forces and all the immoral elements of society, to hurl it 
' against the virtue, the intelligence, and the manhood of our State. 
And it was only when protests came from every side; when from the 
granite hills of New England to the Gulf of Mexico the thunders of 
an outraged people and an outraged public sentiment rolled throughout 
the land—it was then, and then only, that the cowards of the Lottery 
Company withdrew its proposition. It was only when the churches of 
the land raised their voices against it, and when from Rome came the 
anathemas of the Church of St. Peter, that they made a virtue of 
necessity and tried to convince the people that it was no longer inter- 
ested in his contest. . . . And in this magnificent struggle how grandly 
and how beautifully the women of Louisiana have stood! It is to them 
—it is to their efforts mainly—that the men have buckled on their 
armor and gone into this fight, and to them should we award all praise 
and all honor.” 

To the women of Louisiana Mr. Foster might have 
added the women of the Nation. This was a victory of 
sentiment over sordid sense, and the churches of the land 
and the women of the land have given to the agitation its 


inspiration and its enduring qualities. 
& 


The events which took place on February 22 at Albany 
deserve in these pages a little further mention than we 
were able to give to them last week. The delegates whom 
ex-Governor Hill had selected, in turn selected him as their 
candidate for the Presidency. The game of “I tickle 
you and you tickle me” was successfully played, with this 
curious result, that the parties who were tickled kept sober 
faces ; it was the spectators who laughed. The opponents 
of Mr. Hill within the Democratic party have at last found 
the courage of their convictions. It is a pity that they 
had not been either more discerning or more courageous 
at an earlier date. They have not allowed their protest 
against the “snap” Convention to be an idle one; they 
have followed it up with words and with deeds. They 
have called another State Democratic Convention to be 
held in Syracuse May 31, and this Convention will demand 
admission for its delegates at the National Convention, on 
the ground that its rival body was so called that it did not 
and could not represent the real sentiment of the Demo- 
cratic party. What will come of this May convention 
remains to be seen. We advise those who have called it 
to keep a sharp eye out on ex-Governor Hill and his 
lieutenants. He may decide to ignore it and belittle it ; 
but he may decide to capture it, and if he should succeed 
in so doing, his opponents would only have added to his 


strength. 


We have read with some care ex-Governor Hill’s speech 
before the “ snap ” Convention, and we have made some 
attempt to digest it into a paragraph, but it is absolutely 
indigestible. His oracular utterances on the silver ques- 
tion are as Delphic as his previous utterances have been. 
No man can tell whether he believes in the free coinage of 
silver or in gold monometallism. The only thing clear is 
that he is against the present law, which practically pro- 
vides for the coinage of all American silver, and gives the 
profit to the people of the United States instead of to the 
mine-owners. On what principle he would frame a tariff 
it is equally impossible to guess from his speech. It is 
only clear that he would repeal the McKinley bill, because 
it was passed by a Republican Congress. The rest of his 
speech is devoted to some cheap denunciation of the 
billion-dollar Congress and of the Republican party as one 
that distrusts the people, and some general exhortations to 
the Democratic party to go in and win. The only demo- 
cratic principle enunciated in this speech is in its advo- 
cacy of a strict construction of the Constitution. With 
this exception, one looks in vain in Mr. Hill’s address for 
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the expression of a single noble sentiment or the clear 
enunciation of a single political principle. 


Representative government is an immeasurable improve- 
ment upon “government hereditary and irresponsible,” 
but there are constantly more and more questions upon 
which representative government is proving itself untrust- 
worthy. In a single day last week a bill was railroaded 
through the New York Senate and another through the 
Assembly in which the public interests were as little regard- 
ed as if the legislators had been elected by the corporations 
supporting these bills. One of these measures turns over to 
a single street railway company, without any payment what- 
ever, the right to construct street railroads without limit 
through the entire annexed district of New York City, and 
operate them in perpetuity without tax upon their gross re- 
ceipts, and without restriction as to the fare charged passen- 
gers. The “annexed district” in question is the new north- 
ern portion of this city—a territory as large as Manhattan 
Island, and already containing a population as large as that 
of most of the great cities in the interior of the State. 
Citizens of this district are indignant at the provisions of 
the bill; yet only a single Democratic Assemblyman from 
this city voted against it. That was John Connelly, of 
course—the Irish Roman Catholic who a year ago stood 
alone against the bill for all-night liquor licenses for ball- 
rooms, and defeated it. To a Republican legislator from 
Binghamton the people of the annexed district owe the 
ablest defense of their rights. Mr. Israel T. Deyo brought 
before the Assembly the scandalous provisions of the 
measure in an arraignment which was unanswerable. In 
brief it was as follows: . 

“ Section 95 of Chapter 565 of the Laws of 1890 provides that a 
certain percentage of the gross receipts of a chartered street railroad 
shall go to the public treasury. This bill repeals that provision. It 
also repeals Section 98, which imposes on the railroad company the 
duty of maintaining and keeping in repair the streets on which the 
track is laid. This bill also repeals Section 105 of the General Rail- 
road Law, passed last winter, which expressly states that no corpora- 
tion, under this act, shall charge more than five cents fare for a con- 
tinuous ride. But that is not all. The statutory law says that there 
shall be no franchises granted for the construction of any street rail- 
way unless sold at public auction for the public benefit. If there is 
any property on earth, outside of sea and air, that ought to be 
as free as the light of the sun, it is our public streets. This 
bill would take them from the people and give them absolutely 
to a monopolistic corporation. Another provision in the General 
Railroad Law whi-h is repealed by the bill is Section 9 of Chapter 252, 
Laws of 1884, requiring such railroads to keep in repair the pavement 
between their tracks, and for a distance of two feet outside the rails. 
Another is the reservation by the Legislature of the right to alter and 
modify such charters.” 


For the entire future the interests of the public are turned 
over to a corporation as “ hereditary and irresponsible” as 
the Government of Russia, for the reason, so the “ Tribune” 
alleges, that Mr. Edward Murphy, Jr., the Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, is pecuniarily interested in 
the bill. A measure like this, setting aside all the statu- 
tory general laws affecting such corporations, explains to 
the New York public why all the people at the West have 
inserted these general laws in their new State Constitu- 
tions, making repeal impossible except by the vote of the 
people. 

The bill which passed the Senate was nearly as bad, and, 
inasmuch as it had already been smuggled through the As- 
sembly, the public danger is greater. It gives to the Union 
Elevated Railway of Brooklyn the right to construct two 
bridges across the East River, and to put down an elevated 
railway three miles in length in New York City. No limit 
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is placed upon the fares to be charged, and the structures 
of the bridges and the railway are to be forever exempt from 
taxation. The stock and bonds of the company are to be 
non-taxable for ten years. In this case, as in that of the 
street railways in the annexed district, the law requiring the 
public sale of the franchises is set aside, and the city re- 
ceives nothing for the privileges granted. How much 
these franchises are worth we do not pretend to say. How 
much they will be worth in the future no man can say. 
But whatever the franchise for a definite period would bring 
at public auction was clearly the property of the public, and 
its transfer to a private corporation was clearly the rob- 
bery of the public under the form of law. The ten-year 
exemption from taxation accorded to the stocks and bonds 
is bad in principle, and the perpetual exemption of the 
structures is thoroughly vicious. In Maryland the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad has such an exemption, and the 
farm and householders of the State are to-day unjustly 
burdened because of the unjust favor granted to this cor- 
poration by the legislators of a past generation. It is bad 
enough to intrust legislators with public interests of the 
present. To permit them to tie the hands of the public 
perpetually is utterly subversive of public liberties. In 
Church and State the government of the dead hand is 
always a despotism, no matter whose the hand. If Gov- 
ernor Flower cares anything for democratic principles, if 
he is even awake to democratic interests, he will peremp- 
torily veto this bill. If he signs it, it will be another 
gross instance of the failure of representative government 
to protect the public where great corporate interests 
are at stake—a failure that has led most of the cantons in 
Switzerland to require the submission of all important 
measures to the direct vote of the people. 


@ 


When one recalls that at the last census the average 
income of the seven million people engaged in agriculture 
was only three hundred dollars a year, he sees nothing 
strange in the alliances that are being cemented between 
the farmers and the laborers. In the National Industrial 
Conference held at St. Louis last week, at which 677 dele- 
gates, representing various farm and labor organizations, 
were present, the only question upon which there was a 
prolonged controversy was the temperance question. The 
programme of economic reforms, aimed to prevent the 
increasing concentration of wealth, was adopted with sub- 
stantial unanimity. Even upon the temperance question 
there was a surprising agreement in favor of radical legisla- 
tion. Amid cheers, Miss Frances E. Willard and three 
others, representing the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, were seated as delegates, and Miss Willard was 
made one of the two Vice-Presidents of the Convention. 
In the Committee upon Resolutions nearly one-half were 
in favor of a plank indorsing prohibition, and General 
‘Weaver, of Iowa, the Greenback candidate for President 
in 1880, and Mr. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, were 
among those who favored prohibition. The proposition, 
however, was finally defeated, and the Conference con- 
fined its platform to an industrial programme, which 
included a large increase in the legal tender currency, a 
graduated income tax, and the public ownership of the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the railroads. There was a 


certain extravagance about the rhetoric of the Conference, 
and a certain desire to sanction all future reforms, which 
did not promise great strength for the ticket which the 
new party proposes to put in the field July 4. 
We reported some time ago the project to establish a bo- 
tanical garden in this city which should do for the community 
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what the Kew Gardens do for London. The act incorpo- 
rating the New York Botanical Garden required the raising 
of $250,000 before the society could secure 250 acres of 
land in Bronx Park and $500,000 to be given by the city 
of New York. The work of raising the required amount 
has been going on rapidly, and the entire amount is now 
practically secured, the Trustees of Columbia College hav- 
ing contributed the first $25,000. The Finance Commit- 
tee have recognized the fact that even the large sums of 
money already named will be insufficient properly to equip 
the enterprise. They have, therefore, been working to 
obtain a total of $500,000, which, with the equal amount 
to be given by the city of New York, would put the Gar- 
den on a sound basis. Under the present act the scien- 
tific and educational management of the Garden is to be 
in the hands of the President of Columbia College, the 
professors of botany, geology, and chemistry in that Col- 
lege, the President of the Torrey Botanical Club, and the 
President of the Board of Education. This gives a com- 
pact management, sufficiently representative of the various 
interests which ought to find a place in the management. 
Unfortunately, an amendment to the act of incorporation 
has been introduced in the State Senate which adds to the 
board of management representatives of the University of 
the City of New York, the College of the City of New York, 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, Manhattan College, St. John’s 
College, the Normal College, and Barnard College. In our 
judgment, it is an error to disturb the present highly prom- 
ising condition of the enterprise and to introduce so many 
elements into its management. The danger to the thor- 
ough, scientific management of the Garden involved in 
such an extension of its governing body is apparent on the 
face. Columbia College, having given a large sum of 
money to the enterprise, and having the finest herbarium 
and one of the finest botanical libraries in the country, 
may be safely trusted to represent all the educational inter- 


ests of the city. 


Dr. Parkhurst has been before the Grand Jury, and 
given them some information as to the character of low 
dives in the city of New York, on which his scath- 
ing indictment of municipal administration was based. 
But, if the daily press may be trusted, the District Attor- 
ney’s assistant had been with the Jury beforehand, and the 
Jury, naturally, and perhaps properly, following the coun- 
sels of the law officer, declined to indict the offenders 
against the law, on the ground that complaint should first 
be made to the police justices. Meanwhile we observe 
that neither Mayor Grant, District Attorney Nicoll, nor 
the police captains follow the counsel of the New York 
Sun ” and call on the preacher for the proofs to sustain 
his indictment. ‘The charges were specific; the accuser is 
a man of position and weight. In such a case silence 
will not unjustly be taken as an evidence that the accused 
have no answer to offer to the accusations. 


Colonel Ingersoll has prosecuted the Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
the pastor of a Baptist church in Brooklyn, for charging 
the former with accepting a retainer to defend publishers 
of impure literature. The case may raise a rather inter- 
esting legal question ; for it is said that the supposed libel 
was uttered by Dr. Dixon to his phonograph, was taken 
from the phonograph by his private secretary, and by the 
latter was communicated to a reporter. We are glad to 
see this suit brought; for it has been generally supposed 
that Mr. Ingersoll has maintained that the mails might be 
used for the dissemination of impure literature; we have 
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supposed that he took this position upon the ground that 
the dissemination of such literature would do less harm 
than any interference with the freedom of the mails. We 
entertain a different opinion. We stand for the liberty of 
the press in the discussion of all opinions ; but we believe 
that the community has a right to punish the publication 
of either printed or pictorial matter the only object of 
which is to inflame the passions of the young, and it has 
a right to prevent the use of the mails in disseminating 
such literature. We are only too glad to find in this suit 
reason to believe that Mr. Ingersoll is of our opinion on 
this subject. 
& 

GENERAL News.—President Harrison has sent a special 
message to Congress recommending that it make a 
liberal appropriation for the Chicago World’s Fair. 
The Canadian Dominion Parliament was opened with 
a speech from the throne last week by Lord Stanley, the 
Governor-General. Mr. John D. Rockefeller has an- 
nounced his intention of giving another million dollars to 
the University of Chicago, making his total donation to the 
University $2,600,000 ; the new gift is to be used solely as 
an endowment fund, the income to be applied to current 
expenses only. At a special meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Columbia College on Friday night of last 
week the proposal to remove the College to the site in the 
upper part of the city already described in these columns 
was unanimously approved. Advices from Calcutta 
indicate that extensive districts in India are being devas- 
tated by famine. Sporadic cases of typhus fever have 
been discovered during the week both in this city and in 
other parts of the country; it is not thought, however, that 
there is any probability of a general spreading of the dis- 
ease. It is understood that Chili will refuse to take 
any part in the Chicago World’s Fair; financial distress 
is stated to be the cause. An extensive strike of street 
railway employees is going on in Indianapolis, and some 
violence has been used by the strikers towards the non- 
strikers who have attempted to run the cars, Two 
hundred fishermen are reported to have perished in the 
recent storm off the Portugal coast. It is reported from 
Athens that Dr. Waldstein, of the American Archzological 
School, has discovered at Argos the foundations of the 
Temple of Hera, which was destroyed by fire 429 B.c.; also 
the remains of a second temple, containing vases, bronzes, 
and fragments of sculptures. 


The Lottery Surrender 


The end of the Louisiana Lottery campaign ought to 
strengthen every man’s faith in the power of conscience. 

When this campaign was commenced it was by a forlorn 
hope. The very voices which should have appealed to 
public conscience were seemingly paralyzed. The political 
leaders were frightened or bought ; the churches were silent ; 
the press would not even advertise an Anti-Lottery meet- 
ing, much less advocate the Anti-Lottery cause. Then it 
was that afew brave men, undeliberately co-operating, 
began a call to arms. Dr. Palmer aroused the Church. 
Colonel Parker, leaving a good position on the “ Picayune,” 
started the “ New Delta,” against what obstacles our readers 
already know. Governor Nichols rallied the best political 
elements of the State. General Johnston, coming North, 


asked, not in vain, for Northern sympathy. The Federal 
Administration responded to the appeal of honesty, and 
refused to allow the mails to be used as an instrument for 
a great fraud. The Louisiana Anti-Lottery leaders had 
the courage of their convictions; and when convictions, 
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conscience, and courage combine, they make a foe danger- 
ous to any iniquity. The Lottery forces captured the 
Democratic machine, only to find themselves confronted 
with a bolt too considerable in size and too determined in 
spirit to be despised. They imported arms, and found that 
their opponents dared to fight. They proposed a compromise 
which offered a promise of future surrender for a present 
vantage-ground, and were met with a prompt refusal ; and 
now the surrender is absolute. Let the primary elections 
turn which way they may, it is hardly conceivable that a 
Louisiana Legislature will sanction or that a Louisiana 
Convention will charter a Louisiana Lottery. 

But the battle is not over. We have yet, by National 
legislation, to make impossible a lottery on American soil. 
We have yet to prevent the surreptitious obtaining of a 
charter in some other State. We have yet to forbid a lot- 
tery in Mexico or Cuba from entering our country and 
despoiling our people. And this can be done only by a 
Federal law making the carriage of money to a lottery 
company or the carriage of a ticket from a lottery com- 
pany a penal offense. Congress has the power. It is 
for the people to inspire it with a will. That done, the 
lottery business is over forever in the United States. 

. And convictions, conscience, and courage are ready for 


the next campaign. 


The Roman Catholic Church 


The crusade of the polemical Protestants in this country 
against the Roman Catholic Church is saved from being a 
crime only by being a folly. The Christian Union repre- 
sents an extreme type of Protestantism. It believes and 
teaches the absolute right of private judgment; that the 
final authority for every man is in himself; that if he 


accepts Church or Book as his guide, he must accept it 


for himself, and therefore its authority over him is an 
authority self-accepted and self-imposed. Our position 
respecting the Roman Catholic Church is not, therefore, one 
of ecclesiastical sympathy. Whatever other offense may be 
laid to the charge of The Christian Union, it cannot be 
charged with High Church principles, It is as a representa- 
tive of what its critics would regard as extreme individual- 
ism in religion that we gladly recognize the spiritual and 
political worth of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. The pugnacious Protestantism which attacks that 
Church as a modern Babylon, a Mother of Harlots, a 
Man of Sin, and an Antichrist, is the last remnant of that 
sectarian spirit which a century ago excommunicated a 
Scotch Presbyterian mason for helping to build an Epis- 
copal Church, and refused Alexander Campbell shelter 
from the storm because he was a Baptist. 

What would the polemical Protestants do? Have they 
ever seriously reflected what would be the condition of the 
United States if their warfare were to succeed, if the Roman 
Catholic Church were to be uprooted, and every Roman 
Catholic church were razed to the ground, and every 
Roman Catholic priest were exiled ? 

There are, in round numbers, ten millions of people in 
the United States whose spiritual sympathies are Roman 
Catholic. The Roman Catholic Church furnishes these 
people with all the religious instruction and inspiration 
which they receive. If they did not attend mass, they 
would exercise no religious reverence; if they had no 
rosary, they would offer no prayers ; if they had no father 
confessor, they would receive no moral instruction ; if they 
had no priests, their marriages would be civil contracts 
contracted before justices of the peace, and their dying 
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beds would be unvisited by the consolations and the hopes 
of the Gospel. Let it be granted that the secret method 
of the Confessional offers opportunities for immoral instruc- 
tion, and that there are immoral priests to take advantage 
of these opportunities ; that Pater Nosters and Ave Marias 
are not always true prayers; that worship at the mass is 
sometimes superstitious and often conventional ; that the 
laity do not always distinguish between adoration and wor- 
ship in their prayers to the saints. Let it be granted that 
the Roman Catholic Church is not progressive ; that it often 
arrests rather than promotes spiritual growth. Neverthe- 
less, who will say that worship at mass is not far better 
than none; that Pater Nosters in Latin are not better than 
prayerlessness ; that it is not better to go to the Confessional 
than to go through life without any religious instruction ; 
that adoration of saints is not better than atheism ? 

Can a Protestant campaigner furnish for these ten mill- 
ions of worshipers a substitute for the Church which he 
desires to destroy? Can he get the attendants on mass 
into his meeting-house? After he has abolished the Con- 
fessional, will those that attended it come to his preaching ? 
When the Pater Noster is silenced, will the voice of 
extempore prayer be heard in its place? The polemical 
Protestant cannot get his chambermaid or his gardener 
in to family prayers, and does not often even try. The 
Roman Catholics are in our households; some of them in 
relations of intimacy with our children. Yet we rarely 
attempt to pass over the intellectual gulf which separates 
us from them, and we still more rarely succeed. Not infre- 
quently their conscientious devotion shames our spiritual 
carelessness, and we are forced to acknowledge that they 
can impart to us of the spirit of self-sacrifice as much as 
we can give to them of the spirit of intelligence and inde- 
pendence. 

It is, however, as a political organization that the polem- 
ical Protestant attacks the Roman Catholic Church. He 
figures out that immigration and the natural increase of 
population will, in another century, hand this country over 
to Roman Catholic control. He even imagines the Pope 
transferring his residence from Rome to Baltimore or St. 
Louis. He warns us of the undying hostility of the hier- 
archy to the public school and to free institutions. He 
is always able to cite respectable Roman Catholic authori- 
ties in defense of religious persecution, and his lurid imag- 
ination pictures the re-establishment of the Spanish In- 
quisition and the auto-da-fé on our soil, or a re-enact- 
ment of a Netherlands campaign or a Day of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

History does not justify these fears. The religious per- 
secutions of the Middle Ages belonged far more to an 
epoch than to a Church—an epoch which trusted to the 
deterrent rather than to the remedial elements in punish- 
ment, and did not distinguish between crime and intellect- 
ual error. The wise man will remember that others as well 
as himself are living in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and will adjust himself and his actions accord- 
ingly. The real dangers which threaten American society 
are not from imperialism, in either Church or State. They 
are from anarchy; from contempt of authority and impa- 
tience at control; from demayogues flattering democracy, 
enthroning its passions and dethroning its conscience ; 
from greed and appetite rampant and uncontrolled; from 
the tens of thousands of saloons, not from the churches— 
of any denomination. The polemical Protestant inveighs 
against the control exercised by the priesthood. Has he 
ever considered what would happen to this country, espe- 
cially in our great cities, were there no such control? 
what dangers would ensue were that control weakened 
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any faster than a power of self-control is developed to take 
its place? The abolition of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in any one of our great cities would be almost as 
perilous to public peace and order as the abolition of the 
police. We are inclined to think that we could dispense 
with the police more safely than with the priesthood. The 
Church is the great conserver of social law, and, if other 
Churches are doing a larger work of education than the 
Roman Catholic, no other Church is its peer as a public 
guardian, because no other Church has so won the respect 
—sometimes the fear—of those who, but for the wholesome 
restraints of religion, would threaten the integrity of soci- 
ety. What the abolition of the Roman Catholic Church, 
except by the substitution of another in its place, may do 
for a democratic society the French Revolution has demon- 
strated. 

There are priests and priests, just as there are ministers 
and ministers; we gladly honor both the person and the 
work of such men as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland, and offer them our Christian fellowship, and wel- 
come whatever measure of Christian fellowship their pecul- 
iar tenets allow them to extend to Christians who acknowl- 
edge no allegiance to the Pope and no ecclesiastical 
authority in the Church. 

% 


Michael Dunn 


The story of Michael Dunn’s life, told on another page, 
is romantic—and more. 

What has society to say to this indictment? 

A boy is brought up to steal. He inherits theft, and is 
trained to it. ‘I was trained regularly to steal,’ he says. 
“ Mean’ me gran’mother, an’ me aunt, an’ me mother, every 
one of us was in together for thievin’, and it came nateral 
as breathin’.” What should a Christian community do for 
this boy taught to steal? Teach him better, of course. 
What did it do? Sent him to jail five times before he was 
in his teens, and turned him out every time only to learn 
new crimes. Thirty-five years in prison; fifty-three years 
in criminal life—his hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. Sent from England to Australia ; 
shipped from Gibraltar with a free pass to America; 
passed along from one community to another; always the 
same story—anything to get rid of him; and nothing to 
help him get rid of his sin. What a commentary on 
modern methods of the treatment of criminals! What an 
indictment of society! Who shall say which is the greater 
criminal, Michael Dunn or the Christian countries which 
could do nothing better for him than this? 

What has psychology to say to the story of his conversion ? 

He drops into Jerry McAuley’s one day—so the story is 
told in “ Darkness and Daylight in New York ’’—and 
Jerry tells him that he can be an honest and a happy man if 
he will. “Ilooked at him kind o’ dazed like. /e—honest 
and happy! J/e—that never had home nor aught but 
from hand to mouth in the few months I’d be out !” 

But Jerry’s prophecy came true, and for these later years 
the old jailbird has been a saint, whose consecrated life 
might well shame many a cultivated Christian, child of 
pious home and many prayers. He had been forgiven 
much, and he loved much. And the Industrial Homes 
which he established in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn are monuments to his Chris- 
tian enterprise ; and hundreds, with tearful eyes, bless him 
for the hope he has put into their lives and the opportu- 
nity to live which he has given them. 

Christian psychology has a ready and simple explana- 
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tion for such a phenomenon—the presence and power of 
the love of God speaking through the hopeful love of one 
of the children of God. What has unchristian psychology 
to say? Itisdumb. The miracles are not ended. The 
conversion of St. Paul was not a truer witness to the power 
of a living and life-giving Christ than the conversion of 
Michael Dunn, 


Loyalty to Ourselves 


In this rushing age of great and often unworthy ambi- 
tions, it is of prime importance that men should religiously 
obey the mental, moral, and physical laws of their own 
individual being. There is continual temptation to seek 
an environment foreign to our capacity. If we might 
earnestly strive to be ourselves, and not another, 
maladjustments of life would be less frequent. This 
desire to be other than one’s self, which so enfeebles per- 
sonality by making it a type and not an original, checks 
spontaneity of character. Nature teaches us a different 
lesson. Conceive of the cotton-boll dependent from the 
grapevine, and clusters of luscious grapes dropping sweet- 
ness from the cotton-plant! Imagine figs and thistles 
exchanging places, or picture Baldwin apples making merry 
between the leaves of palms, or ripe oranges dug from 
beneath the hills of potatoes on bleak New England farms! 
And yet, all unconsciously perhaps, men and women are 
smuggling themselves into environments as unfitting, and 
while they endeavor to act “ as to the manner born,” shrewd 
observers are laughing at their pains. 

But neither law, nor grace, nor the teachings of experi- 
ence are able to keep men from wreckage when, in the 
attempt to mount above their range, they fall disastrously 
to the earth. We see this illustrated every day. A 
mechanic, earning good wages, insists upon turning manu- 
facturer at a time when the shrewdest manufacturer 1s 
barely able to save his business from ruin, The accumu- 
lated resources of years are invested in a plant already 
established, or in a brand-new industry. If there is real 
aptitude for business, all may go well; but the chances are 
that if the mechanic invest his money in good securities, 
where low rate of interest guarantees financial soundness, 
he will do more wisely than to pit an untrained mind against 
years of competitive business experience. There comes to 
mind a man gifted as a musician. His touch upon the keys 
of the piano was masterful. His musical memory was pro- 
digious. His soul was full of melody. His playing 
reminded one of George Eliot’s definition of music—*“ love 
in search of word.” But in all other respects this man 
was dull, uninteresting, stupid, slow. Yet he insisted upon 
the study of law. It is doubtful whether he could tell the 
difference between common and statute law at the close 
of his junior year. Disloyal to his gift, nature brought 
swift revenge in baffled aspirations that never should have 
breathed. Who has not encountered in seminaries great, 
muscular, strapping fellows, with the physical equipment 
of giants, whose pitiful attempts to speak and write were 
no more promising on the day of graduation than on the 
day of entrance? Each was a king of manual labor by 
indefeasible right! But there they were, enduring self- 
denials that would cut like whip-cords were they not 
swallowed up in the thought of final triumph—only to crowd 
the ranks of the unemployed ministry at the last, not adrift 
through loss of health or cruel misfortune, but adrift 
because an up*hill fight against nature is always a losing 
one. Cities and towns are full of men and women who 
ought never to have left home. Eager hands touch the 
canvas with pencil and brush in the hope of distinction, 
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when every stroke is a caricature of art. Rhymsters some- 
how thrust an occasional poem into the pages of magazines, 
where the same pen is capable of achieving admirable 
prose. The moment we get beyond ourselves, we are 
instantly tripped up by forces which lie in waiting to rebuke 
our temerity. Nature has a sardonic delight in mak 
ing existence a misery for every man who purchases a 
misfit in the lottery of his feverish and unhealthy aspira- 
tions. 

Is there, then, no such thing as honorable endeavor to 
rise above surroundings in which we were originally placed? 
Certainly, for this is also a law of our being. One is alien 
to his true place until he finds it by his manhood. Make 
the most of every outreaching thought and purpose. Never 
think an avenue closed until the authoritative voice whis- 
pers, “Closed to yous’ Most of us really know our 
limitations; the mischief is that we act contrary to 
knowledge because of ambition. Power, in the long run, 
will make itself felt. Ten years ago you walked upon 
a smooth and even sidewalk on your way to business. 
The bricks were at the same level, each in its place. To 
day that pavement has become a succession of little heaps 
of mingled sand and clay. What raised it? Only the 
subterranean force which swells the roots as the tree 
expands in girth and stature|; and so resistless is the 
pressure that finally the bricks, so carefully laid, yield, 
and are moved aside to make room for fiber of elm and 
willow that push and crowd in their bed of warm, moist 
earth. The power in you—if it be power—will grow and 
grow until neighbors and friends begin to witness the 
upheaval of which you have been conscious for years. If 
a man thinks his place is elsewhere, let him make the 
position in which he now finds himself the training-camp 
for opportunity. The question of the hour is, What can 


you do? 
Is This Not Plain ? 


As we expected, several correspondents take exception 
to our statement that there is a difference between licens- 
ing prostitution and licensing liquor-selling. The distinc- 
tion is to us perfectly clear ; and we regret that any reader 
fails to see it. 

All prostitution is wrong; and therefore all prostitutioa 
is to be prohibited. But all liquor-selling is not wrong ; and 
therefore all liquor-selling cannot be prohibited. And no 
one proposes to prohibit all liquor-selling. 

The Gothenburg system allows government to sell, and 
no one else. The Maine system allows government agents 
to sell for. special purposes, and no one else. The Iowa 
and Kansas systems allow drug-stores to sell for special 
purposes, and no one else. The New York system allows 
certain men, supposed to be selected for their “ moral 
character,” to sell, and no one else. The Massachusetts 
system allows each town to determine who may sell and 
on what conditions. But no State and no party proposes 
to prohibit a// selling ; nearly every State does prohibit a// 
prostitution. 

The difference is plain, palpable, unmistakable. We 
regulate liquor-selling, though by different methods; we 
prohibit houses of ill fame. 

And the position of The Christian Union, sound or un- 
sound, is wholly self-consistent. It is that there is no one 
method for the regulation of the liquor traffic which is 
best for all communities. That method in any community 
is best which works best. And that is the method we 
approve. 


} 
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The Tenement Question in Massachusetts 
By the Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. \ 


fN every manufacturing town there is imperative 
need of investigation and room for immediate 
improvement in the matter of tenements. Two 
embarrassing influences have complicated the 
“ree problem. One is the influx of a cheap grade 
of labor which seems inclined to the overcrowding in 
every respect so harmful; and the other is the cessa- 
tion on the part of the mill corporations from former 
efforts to provide homes for their help. The tenements 
erected by the former were, on the whole, better than 
any others, and those living in them were obliged to 
conform to wholesome regulations. It is a discouraging 
sign to see the corporations remitting an obligation they 
once assumed to real estate speculators and those who 
build tenements simply to get the largest returns possible 
from their rental. In Lowell, with the increase of the 
factory population and the failure to provide as at first for 
the same, overcrowding began to appear. In one section 
of the city, largely inhabited by the French-Canadians, a 
state of things exists which rivals, proportionally, that report- 
ed from the Fourth Ward in New York. It is populated at 
the rate of 287,407 to the square mile, and, though only a 
limited area, shows overcrowding to an alarming extent. 
One of the tenements in this precinct is a huge three-story, 
flat-roofed caravansary, 206x44%% feet, which housed three 
hundred and ninety-six persons. It has inside rooms 
without light or ventilation. One of these, measuring 
9x8 14, accommodated six occupants ; another, 8'4xs, with 
one window, was the sleeping-room of four. 
near by of five rooms was occupied by a family of eight, 
which, in addition, claimed to be able to accommodate 
seven boarders. While this is a district that is exceptional 
and has no duplicate in other parts of the city, it has its 
counterpart in other towns where there has been an influx 
of this cheap labor. The local Board of Health has no 
power to prescribe as to the sanitary arrangements of 
- tenement-houses in the city, and the consequence is that 
in numerous jcases no regard whatever is paid to them, 
and rapacious landlords erect where they can the so-called 
“cheap Johns” which are a disgrace to our civic commu- 
nities. Thus, with greed on the one hand and poverty on 
the other, the outlook is not encouraging. The first requi- 
site is the moral uplifting of the landlords before anything 
like model tenements accessible to the humblest wage- 
earners will be built. A noteworthy fact in this connection 
is that some of the best tenements of the city have been 
put up by those who were formerly laboring men and who 
evince some desire to comfortably house a class with 
which they were once identified. Mutual interest and 
co-operation need, in this paramount item of homes, to 
supplant the growing indifference between mill companies 
and their help. It is for the interest of the former to 
better the homes and so the moral and social condition 
of those they employ. 

Fall River has some fairly good tenements, while the 
city possesses unusual natural sanitary advantages. The 
“corporation houses” vary in character; some of the 
mills have put up the best there are in the city, but much 
complaint is made concerning them. Undoubtedly their 
hasty erection to meet the rapidly augmenting population 
accounts for their faulty arrangements, and perhaps one 
of the mill proprietors represents the feeling which prevents 
a better state of things when he said, “ The tenements 
are not as good as we would like to have them, but 
are good enough for the operatives.” In Lawrence more 
of the operatives own their own houses than in Lowell or 
Fall River, and it is claimed that they rank higher than 
the tenements erected by the corporations. The largest 
number of single and small houses is found in this city, 
which marks a wholesomer condition of life. In Fall 
River 43 per cent. of the families are in buildings with one 
to four tenements, while only 17 per cent. are thus com- 
fortably situated in Lowell. The average number of tene- 
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ments to each block or dwelling is he Fall River, 
5-45 in Lowell, and only 1.44 in Lawrence. The latest 
returns showed 1,010 persons in Fall River living in dwell- 
ings occupied by one family each, and probably this ratio 
is still kept up—due, undoubtedly, to the fact that help in 
that city is largely composed of families, while in the other 
two cities there are more single help. In both Lowell 
and Lawrence the manufacturing companies favor the se- 
curing of homes by their operatives, and the resultant ben- 
efits are apparent. In some such way only can the herd- 
ing together which seems inseparable from the tenement 
system be escaped. It is the testimony of the largest 
factory proprietors in England that expenditures for 
comfortable and healthful homes for their employees have 
been more than balanced by better work in the mills, 
and better and more contented lives. The same, we believe, 
is true wherever anything has been done in this country 
to improve the social and industrial condition of the opera- 
tive class. Cases of overcrowding have been reported 
from other cities, but they were usually among the French- 
Canadian population. It seems almost incredible that 
people should be willing to live after this fashion. In a 
prominent manufacturing place in the State three French 
families live together—five girls and three boys in one 
room, eight adults in one room, four in another. In the 
case of a family of the same nationality numbering seven, 
all sleep in the same room ; and still another was reported, 
numbering nine, who slept in one basement room. An 
aroused municipal conscience is needed to endow the 
Health Boards with power to deal with this tenement 
question, and manufacturing corporations ought to be held 
to some responsibility for the wholesome housing of their 
help. For this reason it looks like a step backward to find 
the latter in some of our cities giving up all care as to how 
and where their employees find homes, It is a dubious 
experiment to leave them to shift for themselves, for model 
corporation houses, even if inadequate to supply all with 
homes, have set a standard for tenements built by real 
estate owners, and have obliged landlords to provide at 
least as good accommodations as the mill directors offered. 
I am persuaded a salutary transformation of the worst 
sections of our factory towns could be wrought if a system- 
atic and earnest effort were made to secure better homes 
for their denizens. On moral and economic grounds it 
pays to house properly the laboring classes. If tenements 
have come to stay, then those who build them should be 
made to provide every facility for comfort and health. Rigid 
inspection of all tenements should be provided for by law, 
with power to condemn or clean them if unhealthy or 
filthy, and to limit the number of their tenants. Bad 
domiciles into which human beings crowd without regard 
to decency or health are only nurseries of disease and 
crime. Every workingman has a just claim to a good 
home, and it is for the interest of the municipality and 
company to help him to obtain it. 

The agitation begun i in Boston will turn public attention 
in every community in the State to this burning ques- 
tion. 

The physical regeneration of our tenement population 
can come only when proper homes and model tenements 
supplant the miserable rookeries and barracks in which so 
many of the wage-earning class are still obliged to live. 
Old questions of theology and worship, of polity and ser- 
vice, are finding a new expression in the terms of fraternity 
and fellowship, equality and righteousness. It is at last 
being seen that all social problems are spiritual at heart, 
and the divinest duties of the hour are in unraveling the 
tangled skein of human life, helping to a juster distribution 
of the natural and appointed rewards of industry, lessening 
poverty, creating chaste, decent, comfort-bringing homes, 
and drying up the sources of social vice. The new City of 


God, for which all loving followers of the Master pray and 
labor, must be the city of a new man. 
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The Sugar Plantation of To-day 
By Grace King 


There is a Louisiana sugar plantation that has become 
a part of the stock stage property of American literature. 
Illuminated with blossoming rhetoric, peopled with languid, 
luxuriant mistresses, passionate, lordly masters, desperado 
overseers—whip in hand, broad-hatted, booted, spurred— 
it abounds in magnolia forests, golden-fruited orange groves, 
mysterious bayous, impending Fates; it has love, tragic 
love, for a permanent institution, while that most heart- 
less “ persifleur,” the mocking-bird, is forced to endless per- 
functory duty as Philomel; and the wealth, the untellable 
wealth ! the profusion, the incogitable profusion ! 

With what a whiff of tropical perfume and glare of per- 
fervid sunlight it flashes “ upon that inward eye which is 
the bliss (or bane) of solitude”! As a piece of literary 
furniture, nothing appears so rococo as the old Louisiana 
sugar plantation, except, perhaps, the opera of “ Il Trov- 
atore.” If, however, it has gone into tradition more pic- 
turesquely than truthfully, it is to be remembered that such 
repositories of truth as Planters’ Associations, Sugar Ex- 
changes, sugar journals, experiment stations, and polar- 
iscopes did not exist in its day, and that those powerful 
solvents, figures and tests, had small chance to liberate the 
real from the imaginary facts. 

One cannot make the usual “ sugar-grinding”’ trip to the 
modern plantation without a good deal of reflection, some 
theorizing, and, if one is old enough, some introspection 
with it, on the evolution of the present sugar plantation out 
of its old spangled and purple-velveted ancestors. 

‘In the first place, the sugar plantation of to-day is on 
the line or within touch of the railroad; it has its own 
side track and stations, and loads its own cars. The 
old leisurely steamboat, with its exhaustless saloon dorures 
and exhaustive saloon entertainments, rarely cabins a 
planter now, although it is a useful supplement and com- 
petitor as freight-carrier to the mercurial railroad. 

Dropped on the station by the hurrying train, one looks 
in vain for that most respectable piece of stage lumber, the 
old family carriage, with that most attractive and admira- 
ble of all the old creations, not excepting the “‘ mammy”— 
the old family coachman, with wrinkled, ebony face and 
snowy wool, reeking with loyalty and lingo. If the “ boss” 
is not waiting for you in his cart, or the Madam in her 
phaeton, a pert, half-grown “darky,” borrowed for the 
occasion from the dining-room or field, most likely replaces 
them, in a trap not of the finest, drawn by stock not the 
best-blooded. 

It warms the heart to find on the plantation its old 
“home” still standing at the far.end of an avenue of trees ; 
so many of the old plantations have lost their homes. 
Some have slid into the river on curving banks; some 
stood in the route of an advancing or retreating army; and 
far too many have fallen poverty-stricken in their own 
shadow, to crumble into a melancholy ruin and more mel- 
ancholy memory. Had it feeling, could anything be more 
painful to an old plantation than witnessing the helpless 
decadence or violent undoing of its home, its “ Residenz,” 
its sanctuary, its saving-bank, into which year after year 
the profits of its fruitfulness were turned—the first, best 
effort ofits master (mayhap a rude Canadian trapper) to 
be sheltering, paternal, godlike? To paraphrase Milton, 
“‘ As good almost kill a family as a good home.” 

There is always an apology and an explanation, dashed 
with reminiscential bitterness, when the vehicle, passing 
by the site of the old home, stops at a new substitute, 
“ Queen Anned” very likely, to be more out of keeping 
with its vocation and surroundings. A visit thus com- 
menced has a je ne sais guoi of discouragement, of pessi- 
mism, in it which is difficult to overcome. 

But if the old home be still standing, no matter how old 
or how homely, with all its bric 4-brac of life inside in 
its heart, so to speak ; its family portraits and family por- 
traitures, in the way of furniture, silver, glass, and porce- 
lain, one feels grateful to God and man, and becomes 
inflated with an optimism which is as difficult to extinguish 
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as the pessimism in the other case. And even then one 
cannot forbear the banality of exclaiming, “ What changes |! 
what surprising changes !” 

And, although the process be as commonplace as poetry 
to spring, one cannot, in the dim night hours when the 
mosquito-bar throws a, haze over the vague outlines of the 
furniture, revealed by the barely sufficient taper—one can- 
not resist sacrificing sleep to musing, even if it is to muse 
on so conventional a theme as the changes of time. For 
if time does change, we do not change as accurately with 
it as the saying warrants ; the heart, at least, is never more 
than half-way between the past and present, as, if it could 
be arrived at, much of the midnight musings would go to 
prove. And.this despite one’s creed that, however fast it 
moves, God leads time, and that retrogression is sin. 

Whether they ever did so or not, armies of servants do 
not now stand around in plantation houses waiting for a 
beck or call. One goes to bed at night and gets up in the 
morning without extraneous assistance, save what is afforded 
in the latter case by the matutinal cup of coffee, and, but 
daybreak though it be, one must be very strong-minded 
to go against the etiquette of accompanying the host to 
the fields on horseback. It requires a great effort, but it 
repays one. There are so many experiments being made 
in search of that philosopher’s stone of the present day, 
the reinvigoration of exhausted human energies: why 
has not some one adopted or adapted the contemplation of 
the superabundant vitality of the strong and healthful, if 
possible, before breakfast of an autumn morning on horse- 
back in a large, well-cultivated, well-manned sugar-cane 
field? Could thing be more revitalizing? Could any 
form of wholesomeness be more infectious? The patri- 
archal simplicity of the men and women working together, 
co-laborers as well as co-mates in life; the sturdy strength, 
the careless gracefulness, the handsome figures, the noble 
faces—ay, noble—the expression in the faces of those 
and only those who accomplish honest ends by honest 
means—blessed be the man who invented agriculture! Is 
it not, after all, the most respectable way out of barbarism 
and into civilization? Is the fighting way to be compared 
to it, or the political, the United States way! 

One singles here and there a man or a woman to ques 
tion about. There is always a pedigree back of-the good 
negro laborer, and, barring accidents, they respond as well 
as any other stock to ancestry. Of all that the sugar 
plantation of to-day shows in its evolution from the past— 
its sound financial basis, its improved methods of agricul- 
ture, its advanced machinery and scientific explorations— 
nothing is or can be so valuable to the State, or to the 
country at large, as the agricultural negro. Not merely 
those in the field, the hirelings, but the tenants (every 
plantation has its tenantry, both white and black, who 
cultivate their fields by themselves and sell the product of 
sugar-cane to the mill), and, besides the tenants, the legiti- 
mate successors of the colored tenants, the independent 
colored cotton and sugar planters, who own their land and 
treat with their own commission merchants—generally the 
same commission merchant who buys aad sells for the 
leading white planters—an industrious, respectable, and 
self-respecting class, They make a poor showing in the 
political returns of the State; not so in the financial. 
Chinese are employed on the modern plantations, and 
Italians also in large numbers; but the stand-by, the basis 
of each plantation’s agricultural success, is that nucleus of 
negro laborers which it is to the planter’s interest to increase 
by every honorable, and satisfy by every practicable, 
means. 

Some of the negro families are as old on the place, and 
as native to it, as the seed-cane which they cultivate. 
Others have drifted in from unfavorable surroundings or 
the harsh treatment of short-sighted employers, attracted 
by some good report of the “ boss” and the land—for 
the true plantation negro equally despises bad land and 
bad “ bosses.” On some plantations there are perhaps a 
half-dozen cabins full of Virginia or Carolina negroes—a 
distant, choice, small emigration, the result of some long- 
past endless negotiation, trouble, and expense, when 
theories were being exploded at labor problems. To the 


second and third generation such negroes are still Virginian 
and Carolinian, in accent and intonation. Tramp negroes 
are hired, and gladly, at crises, or the busy sugar-grinding 
time, but they are an ill-favored, distrusted class, apart 
and not to be confounded with the negro peasantry, who 
represent the careful siftings of generations of masters and 
bosses. 

At one time— it was during the transition period of the 
plantation from the old régime into the new—there were 
such difficulties and jarrings between the land and the 
labor that two divorces seemed imminent: that of Louis- 
iana from sugar, and the negro from agriculture. There 
seemed to be no reasonable compromise possible between 
the price of labor and the price of living. The planter, 
with a ruined plantation to restore and a sugar-house to 
be refilled with machinery, could not afford to pay more 
than he did for labor; the laborer simply could not buy 
enough with the money he received to live on. The 
country everywhere produced a never-failing crop of want, 
discontent, labor troubles, and political disturbances. It 
was an artificial, not a genuine, condition of affairs, pro- 
duced by that time-honored character the unscrupulous, 
flint-hearted usurer, who never fails in history to put in his 
appearance between classes during periods of financial and 
political friction—the lender on wages, the buyer at ruinous 
discount of labor-tickets, the pitiless collector, the labor 
agitator and political incendiary, the receiver of stolen 
goods, the dispenser of drunkenness. 

Creeping up and down inland streams in his mysterious 
floating shop, or squatting in the crossroads or other con- 
venient thoroughfare, the vermin battened on the diseased 
condition he produced. Saturday evenings the negroes 
would regularly file off, with their week’s labor-tickets, to 
boat or shanty. Monday mornings the roads would be 
dotted with those who were able, returning to their work— 
more ragged and dirtier than ever, pockets empty, bodies 
and minds whisky-soaked, bearing very likely a load of 
bruises, and their future week’s labor pledged to boot. 
Children went naked, and women starved, or rather stole. 
On pay-day, at the end of the month, the plantation would 
be confronted by one man—this shopkeeper, holding the 
accumulated labor-tickets of the plantation, collecting, 
with threats of the law, the entire wage-money for the 
month. And not alone of a single plantation; one shop 
could, and generally did, drain as many plantations as lay 
in walking distance, and made a thief of any negro who 
could steal a horse for a surreptitious ride after dark. 

How much of the agricultural and political tranquillity 
is due to the prompt “cleaning out” of the country 
parishes of this curse is a calculation easily made, and the 
results cannot be expressed in financial figures alone. 

The plantation now keeps its own store and redeems 
its own labor-tickets, which are not good at any but the 
plantation store. 

The plantation keeps the store, not the planter. The 
planter pays the same price as his laborer for any article 
he or his family needs; his credit is greater, but that is his 
only advantage over the negro, Chinese, Italian, or other 
customer. The store has its own bookkeeper and clerks, 
and the accounts run between the plantation and it. At 
the end of the year there is a settlement, whereby the 
plantation is repaid its advances, other expenses are 
checked off, and the profit, not an inconsiderable amount, 
| ~: turned into the grand total of the plantation gain or 
Oss. 

Negroes can now, on plantations, not only live and 
support families on their wages, but planters can afford 
better wages, certain of the return of their money, with 
interest, tothem. The more successful the plantation, the 
better fed and dressed are its negroes, and the more 
profitable the store becomes. It is no advantage to the 
planter to make money out of his laborers for the profit 
of the store. The plantation can make far more for him 
out of happy, contented, well-fed, well-clothed laborers. 
While extravagance is not encouraged, regard is had to love 
of finery, and, here as elsewhere, it may be feared that 
the women dress more than their means warrant. And 
—the greatest advantage of all to both negro and planter 
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—whisky-drinking is kept under a control that must pro- 
duce effect on the race in the long run. 

No storekeeper on a plantation sells enough liquor to 
a laborer to make him a drone, or his family necessitous 
subjects. Not to mention the immorality of planters per- 
mitting it, it would be clearly unremunerative, no matter 
what the profits of the whisky trade might be. ) 

The plantation store is now a regular item in the 
inventory of a plantation’s immovables, and its valuation 
is estimated as carefully as the valuation of the sugar- 
house. 

On every prosperous plantation there are necessarily 
great numbers of children, both black and white. The 
provision for their education is the next step in the evolu- 
tion of the new plantation from the old. Public schools 
are, so far, not always in easy distance, and while the whites 
may be provided, the blacks may be deprived, or vce versa. 
To send the whole of the young rural population away 
into boarding-schools, even if tuition and board be a gift 
from charitable foreigners, is not to be thought of. The 
plantation itself is the best industrial school for the young. 
And it does not give the tuition; it pays for the privilege 
of teaching. Even the children of the laborers, at certain 
seasons of the year, can fill paid stations, and all the year 
round there are stray chances for picking up dimes and 
quarters. Besides, on the plantation the young are under 
the supervision of their parents, and are in the line of pro- 
motion under the eye of the “ boss.” 

The leading plantation (by this time it may be planta- 
tions) in Louisiana has for over a year had its own school- 
house, with its own hired teacher, where for nine months 
of the year the rudiments of a good education are given 
free to black and white. The school is not only public, 
but education is, one may say, compulsory, for negroes, 
whites, and the “boss” are all there to attend to it, 
on the one hand, that a gift, and, on the other hand, 
money, is not thrown away. The day is fairly divided at 
noon between blacks and whites. At the end of the ses- 
sion each race has its gala day— its examinations, recita- 
tions, and distribution of prizes, its admiring parents and 
enthusiastic audiences, and, one can imagine, its picnics 
afterward. 

This is, perhaps, the greatest height the new plantation 
has attained over the standard of the old; and can there 
be a doubt that it will prove its best investment of money 
and good will ?—-an investment the profits of which are not 
to be enjoyed by the plantation alone, but by the whole 
State and by the country at large. 


% 
The World’s Drink Problem 


I1V.—Drink and the United States 
By Axel Gustafson 


That this country has had and has no greater foe than 
drink has been manifest from the very outset. More than 
once drink imperiled the safety of the young settlements, 
and more than once came nigh wrecking the cause of free- 
dom during the War of Independence. Drink created our 
terrible slavery problem, and kept up the cause of slavery ; 
drink precipitated the Civil War, and defeated the North- 
ern arms at Bull Run; it prolonged and envenomed the 
Rebellion, and caused “ more deaths than bullet, bayonet, 
and sword combined.” And after the war the country 
groaned more on account of its losses through drink than 
of its losses through the war; and yet to-day this enemy 
is stronger thanever. Itis also true that this evil has been 
in some form and degree combated from the beginning. 
At first it was a serious question with the founders of our 
country whether to authorize the drink traffic at all, and 
up to the war it existed only by toleration, and its politi- 
cal influence was almost nil, At that period the majority 
of the States, and more than two million of the adult males, 
according to Clubb’s “ Maine Liquor Law,” were pro- 
nounced in favor of prohibition, so that but for the Civil 
War probably prohibition would long ere this have been 
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the law of the land. The war saved it, and the great issues 
involved in reunion, reconstruction, restoration, immigra- 
tion, financial and commercial reforms, concentrated the 
Nation’s chief attention away from the drink cancer, until 
some ten or twelve years ago, when the liquor traffic pro- 
hibition revival sprang up, and has since steadily pro- 
gressed, though as yet with little success. 

The forces favoring abstinence and prohibition are very 
large. The various abstinence organizations—upwards of 
twenty in number—count more than two million members ; 
and the vast extent of prohibition sentiment may be sur- 
mised from the Senate Report (1888) on the National Pro- 
hibitory Amendment, which says: “It can hardly be 
doubted that at least ten millions of the American people 
{about one-sixth of the entire population] are desirous of 
National legislation for the destruction of poisonous—that 
is to say, alcoholic—drinks.” And the Congressional sen- 
timent on the question is shown by the fact that when, in 
1889, the Senate voted whether to take up the amendment 
or not, thirteen members (all Republicans) voted for, while 
thirty-three members (twenty-four Democrats and nine 
Republicans) voted against its being considered. And in 
the nineteen States which have held Prohibitory Amendment 
elections since 1880, roughly speaking, notwithstanding 
overwhelming odds in favor of the traffic, nearly two mill- 
ion votes were cast for constitutional prohibition—only 
some three hundred thousand majority voting against, 
more than half of the total of this adverse vote occurring 
in Pennsylvania. 

As regards actual legislation we find as to temperance 
education in the public schools that since 1882 thirty-seven 
States and Territories have passed compulsory temperance 
education laws. 

As regards liquor legislation, the following statistics 
speak : 


Per cent.| Per cent. 
ling | | Pop. ‘Area in sq. Pop. per 
System prevailing.|States. Terr.| Pop. of area miles.  |sq. mile. area, 
5 34,669 | 303,325 7 32 7 
local option the 
exception..... --| 26 49,985,374 | 1,662,515 | 30.06 -79 .476 
Prohibition in 
2 $,267,100 5381 9. I 
Prohibition...... 7 3 5,312,720 
(7 tates, 
2 Terr. only) 
TPeteheeiscees 44 6 | 62,599,863 | 3,490,250] 18.1 


Add to these that in all the States there is prohibition 
against the sale to drunken people and minors, and that 
only four States of the Union—viz., California, Montana, 
Nevada, and Texas—are without a Sunday-closing act; 
and yet, notwithstanding this powerful temperance and 
prohibition sentiment and legislation, the drink traffic—the 
drink evil—is steadily on the increase. 

The following statistics—mostly deduced from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Reports—are terribly eloquent on this matter. 
Take, for instance, the total production of distilled spirits 
in the United States, in round numbers : 


BEDS, cece 76,500,000 


The total consumption for the following years was: 


i Total consumption of 
Disti'led_ Liquors, Wines, Malt Liquors,| Alcoholic Liquors, 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
ee 72,000,000 22,000,000 3,000,000 37,000,000 
39,000,000 34,000,000 $0,000,000 ,000,000 
39,000,000 27,000,000 56,000,000 971,000,000 


while in 1891 the increase in the consumption of malt 
liquors alone rose, by the enormous increase of 101,000,000 
gallons, to 957,000,000 gallons—an increase in one year of 
11.9 per cent. 

The total per capita consumption of all alcoholic liquors 
was, in 
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As regards the total number of people engaged in the liq- 
uor traffic, we find that they were: in 1889, 207,769; 1890, 
208,535; 1891, 230,408 (for twelve months, according to 
the “National Temperance Advocate,” January, 1892); 
1891, 254,469 (for fourteen months ending 30th June). 

As to revenue, we find the total to be, in round numbers : 


Increase nearly fivefold since 1865, while the population 
only about doubled. 

Some time ago the Hon. E. A. Morse, Member of Con- 
gress for Massachusetts, said, in an address before the 
House of Representatives on considering the Alcohol 
Inquiry Bill: “The last census (1880) shows that this 
country expends annually $500,000,000 for bread and 
$200,000,000 for meat... . Yet, by the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
direct cost to the consumers of the liquor consumed in this 
country is $1,200,000,000— $600,000,000 more than the 
entire bread and meat bill of the Nation; and most 
undoubtedly the indirect cost of the liquor traffic to the 
country, in loss of labor and time, in criminal prosecution 
resulting from drink, is as much more, making a total of 
$1,800,000,000 wasted upon drink.” This waste, plus the 
incalculable waste of human happiness and human integ- 
rity | 

As regards 1891, the best estimates place the total drink 
bill at $1,200,000,000 direct cost, and $900,000,000 more 
for indirect cost. Hence, by direct cost, for every $1 the 
revenue receives, the Nation pays $10.72; or, if indirect 
cost be taken also, $18.76. 

Recently the “ Rural New Yorker” made some compara- 
tive returns which show the total value of all cereals 
produced in the States (1890) to be $1,320,255.398; total 
exports for 1890, $845,293,828 ; total, $2,165,549,226— 
only equal in amount to the drink bill for 1891. 

Judge White, at Pittsburg, May 28, 1889, said: “ After 
fifteen years on the bench, I believe four-fifths of all crimes 
committed are the result, directly or indirectly, of the use 
of intoxicatjng liquors. Much of it is due to beer.” “It 
follows that three-fourths of the expense to the State 
for the prosecution of criminals is attributed to the same 


| % 
A Trip to England on Ten Dollars 


By Arthur Mellish 


Last winter, while at Harvard, a long-felt desire to visit 
the home of our ancestors took possession of me. The 
result was that I determined to visit, during the ensuing 
summer holidays, the country around which so much of 
the interest attaching to my studies and our Nation centers. 
Having arrived at this determination, the mere going was 
a matter of secondary importance. I did, indeed, adver- 
tise unsuccessfully for the position of courier, com- 
panion, or traveling tutor. But I hardly regretted the 
fact that I did not succeed in this direction, regretting 
much more.-the loss of money in so doing. 

At the end of the term, after paying all my bills, I 
found that my financial resources were rather slight. 
After some consideration, I determined to take my bicycle 
with me and to make my tour on it. Unfortunately, I had 
broken the handle-bar; the replacing of this and some 
minor matters reduced my available capital to ten dollars 
and some cents. 

Everything being now in readiness, I went down to the 
Boston wharves in search of a steamer on which to cross. 
I found a large four-masted cattle-boat that was to leave 
on the next day. On interviewing the boatswain I was 
informed that by going immediately to the cattle-yards I 
might get a berth as cattleman. This I did; and after 


some parley was told that I might work my way over, and 


y 
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to be on hand at the cattle-sheds at two o’clock next 
morning. I turned up at the cattle-sheds, after a number 
of adventures, and, in the twilight of that morning, entered 
on my career as a cattleman. The boss was so pleased 
with my work that he told me he would give me the 
handsome sum of one pound, together with a return 
ticket, for the trip. Although $4.86% is not a very great 
sum, yet, as it would increase my available resources by 
one-half, I felt quite pleased. 

The morning’s work among the cattle was very exciting— 
consisting of getting them into cars, and there tying head- 
ropes round their horns or necks. I got off the cars at 
Charlestown and went over to Boston for my bicycle and a 
small bundle of clothing. When I arrived at the steamer 
I found that nearly all the cattle had been got on board. 
The men being busy with them, I smuggled my bicycle on 
board aft, where the quarters of the cattlemen were situated, 
preferring to have a discussion as to whether I could take 
it or not after we got to sea. I may say that after the 
first night I got the boatswain to stow away my machine 
in his locker, and had no further trouble with it. 

Perhaps I had better pass rapidly over the voyage, giv- 
ing only a general idea of my work. 

We had eight hundred and fifty cattle on board, and 
nineteen cattlemen. 

I and two others had charge of one hundred and fifty, 
which were ranged on the port side of the main deck— 
there being altogether three decks of cattle. We worked 
fourteen hours a day, as follows: 

3:45 A.M. Roused by night watchmen. 

4 A.M. (2) Meal Colorado cattle. (4) Water all cattle, 
giving them as many buckets as they will drink. (c) Hay 
cattle. (@) Sweep up. 

7 A.M. Breakfast—consisting of scouse (salt meat boiled 
with potatoes), soft tack, and coffee. 

Keep walking among cattle every ten minutes all day. 

g A.M. Hoist corn and meal in bags from the hold. 

10 A.M. Give all cattle, except Colorados, corn. 

11:45 A.M. Dinner—consisting of salthorse, or soup and 
potatoes. 

3 P.M. (a) Give Colorados meal. (4) Water all cattle. 
(c) Hay cattle. 

5 P.M. Supper—consisting of salthorse, soft tack, and 
tea. 

After tea sweep up. 

6.p.M. Work stops, and night watchmen go on duty. 

We had two messes. The dishes were all of tin. There 
was one knife and one fork among our mess. 

The sleeping accommodation was rather peculiar. The 
bunks were arranged round the sides of a small cabin, 
some of them being double—that is, two slept side by side. 
The mattresses consisted of potato-sacks filled with hay, 
each pair having their openings sewn together. The men 
usually slept on these, with their boots wrapped inside their 
Coat, the bundle being used as a pillow. Only three or 
four of the men had bedclothes. 

After an eventful passage we arrived at Liverpool. Here 
I spent a couple of days with the boatswain. I pawned 
an old suit of clothes for eight shillings, with which I was 
so fortunate as to obtain a nice pair of bicycle trousers, 
which were a slight misfit for a previous customer. 

After changing my American money into English, I 
found that I had just three pounds, having besides my 
return ticket. It was then the 12th of June, and the 
question was, How should I make it last until my return ? 

After a little calculation, I found that I would have to 
live on a little over twenty cents a day in order to make it 
last out. This I determined to do, and did it. The chief 
trouble I found was to get a cheap bed over night. Shil- 
ling and half-crown beds were common enough, but I did 
not soar to such luxuries. Sixpenny beds were the best I 
could aspire to, and I often got a place to bunk in for 
threepence. Only three times during the whole of my 
stay in England did I obtain a bed for nothing. 

The problem of subsistence I solved with less difficulty. 
I became a vegetarian, and found that by going to the 
little shops on the outskirts of a town I could obtain 
a very large tea-cake for a penny—often getting one with 


a glass of cider for a penny ha’penny. This I found 
amply sufficient for a meal, and often did with two such 
meals aday. Nor did I starve. I did not mind it at all, 
but rode long distances, and got fat on it. There were, 
however, on several occasions, breaks in this Spartan fare. 
Quite a number of times I was invited to meals by the 
hospitable English people, who little dreamed what a 
favor they were conferring on the apparently well-to-do 
American bicyclist.— 

The traveling in England was delightful. The roads 
were well kept and smooth—being macadamized with very 
small stone. The scenery had all the charm so often 
described ; the air, a peculiar haziness that the English 
themselves are not aware of, and which I thought at first 
was due to smoke. The speech of the people was varied 
and interesting. In Lancashire I could hardly understand 
the country people. If a man was cold, they would say that 
he looked “ starved.””. In the north of England the word for 
candy is “ spices,” and in the south “ sweets.” 

One of the most interesting phases of my visit was my 
actual contact with the people of the country. A first- 
class traveler sees what a thousand have seen before him ; 
the poor one must necessarily associate to a great extent 
with the more rustic, or working class. The ideas of some 
of these people about America may seem rather curious to 
us. For instance, one good woman who lived ina porter’s 
lodge, and with whom I had sought shelter from a sudden 
shower, told me that she had a son living somewhere in 
Michigan, and wanted me to call and see him when I came 
home. Another man had a nephew named George in 
Chicago—he did not remember his first name—and hoped 
that if I should meet him I would tell him that we had met. 
One of the most common answers to my question as to 
whether they would like to live in America would be that 
they would like to first-rate if it was not for the water (7. ¢., 
crossing of the ocean), and if they could only have some of 
their home comforts. It seems very funny to us to think 
of our wanting home comforts, but nevertheless it is a 
fact that nearly all to whom I spoke thought that we were 
very much inferior to them in that direction. But what 
are their home comforts? It would be difficult for me to 
say, for I saw but few. All the houses in England are 
stone, brick, or mud. The floors of the farm-houses and 
inns are always composed of stone or cement—up-stairs 
and down-stairs. These floors are sometimes covered by 
arag carpet. The furniture is old-fashioned, cumbersome, 
and scarce. The very prints on the wall are laughable 
because of their quaint, old-fashioned look. 

At short intervals along the road inns are met with. 
They generally have a sign such as “ The Pink Lion,” 
“ The Angell and the Fox.” On this sign is inscribed what 
kind of liquor they are licensed to sell, and whether it is to 
be consumed on or off the premises. Inside in one of the 
rooms is usually a long table, at which men sit and drink 
and smoke; the wife or daughter of the owner generally 
supplies them with drink or eatables. ‘The men are often, 
and the boys always, dressed in corduroy, and it is said the 
same suit will do for almost all the family as they success- 
ively outgrow it. I have never seen any men intoxicated 
in any of these wayside inns. Our stove seems to be well- 
nigh unknown. I always found a kind of open fireplace, 
with a grate for the coal, each side of which was an oven. 
I have heard much about the Englishman’s love of a fight, 
but I never saw any quarreling. The way I was always 
treated was such as to earn my highest respect for the 
politeness and hospitality of those I met. 


Che evern-dan cares and duties, which men call 
drudgerp, are the weights and connterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a true vibration and 
its hands a regular motion; and when then cease to 
hang from the wheels, the pendulum no longer swings, 


the hands no longer move, the clock stands still. 
Longfellow. 
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The Proper Work of a Great Museum 


By Frederick Starr 
Of the American Museum of Natural History 


Europe is, of course, far ahead of us in the matter of great 


museums. America has not had time yet to fully develop 
the idea. There are, however, some good beginnings 
here. The National Museum at Washington, the Museum 


of Comparative Zoology and the Peabody Museum of 
American Ethnology at Cambridge, the Metropolitan Art 
Museum and the American Museum of Natural History 
at New York, and the Peabody Museum at New Haven, 
all have valuable collections and will in time come to be 
institutions of which we, as a people, may be justly proud. 

There are certain things that a museum should be and 
do; there are other things to be avoided. Not only the 
management of such institutions, but the intelligent people 
of the community, ought to know what is the proper work 
of a great museum. What cam itdo? What shou/d it do? 

In the first place, a great museum ought not to be part 
of a college or university. <A college collection should be 
for study and not display. It should form part of the 
equipment of the school. It should be full enough to 
illustrate the points of instruction, and no more. It should 
be accessible to the student, and a well-displayed, system- 
atic collection seldom is. The specimens in any one 
case in the college museums of the country that are of 
actual importance in teaching or illustration are very few. 
The collections at Johns Hopkins are not at all impressive, 
but they are adapted to the use of the students. The 
' converse holds of most of our college collections. 

The National Museum, the New York Museums, and 
really the Peabody Museum at Cambridge (the latter is 
under the charge of the Corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity) are museums proper, on their own merits. It is of 
such museums that we here speak. 

The work such museums may and ought to do, it seems to 
me, is as follows: (1) Gather and display material ; (2) en- 
courage individual research and study along special lines ; 
(3) publish the results of such study; (4) offer lecture 
courses ; (5) conduct class-work; (6) prosecute field-work. 

Many museums stop with the first of these. They run a 
permanent circus. Every case is filled to overflowing with 
“curiosities.” Everything conceivable is there. The 
unfortunate visitor passes in a dazed way from object to 
object, and leaves with wearied feet and aching head and 
tired brain. No clear idea of what has been seen is 
carried away. No museum ought to display everything it 
has in the way of material. In the display the funda- 
mental idea should be the instruction and profit of the 
visitor. Enough material should be on view to give a 
complete representation of the subject to be illustrated— 
no more. Every great museum should have vastly more 
than is exhibited, and this, choice material, not trash. It 
should be stored in convenient cases easy of access and re- 
served for study. One pair of American crows is enough in 
the display cases, but dozens of skins might properly be in 
careful keeping for purposes of study and comparison. In 
display collections a definite and simple system of 
arrangement should be followed rigidly, and the labeling 
should be perfect. A child should be able to go away 
from a properly arranged collection with a clear and 
definite idea of what he has seen. 

Every great museum should encourage specialists to 
avail themselves of its privileges. They should be sup- 
plied with every facility consistent with the proper care 
and suitable display of the specimens. Such work is 
already done in some of our museums, but it is little com- 
pared with what should and might be. As time passes, 
more and more use will be made of our museums in this 
way, and they will come to be the resorts and gathering- 
places of scientists and artists—men not officially con- 
nected with or in the employ of the institutions, but so 
associated with them as to increase their reputation and 
usefulness. 

The work done by such men at museums and upon 
museum material should be made known, if necessary, at 
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the expense of the museum. These workers should be 
assisted in publishing the results they reach. The true 
scientist studies Anow, not apply. Lankester rightly 
insists upon a distinction between the scientist and the in- 
ventor. The “ practical man ’’—unfortunately too common 
a man—sees good only in applied science. The best 
scientists are obliged to do much work with no ulterior 
practical end in view. They work from love of their sub- 
ject. All new knowledge helps us to a better compre- 
hension of the world, of relationships, of cause and effect. 
It may bring a golden harvest, but it may not. We need it 
just the same. Of course, museums ought to publish the 
work of their curators, but they ought to do far more, and 
aid these other workers. 

A most evident work for museums is in the offering of 
lecture courses. Hundreds of people who visit museums 
would fain know more of what they see. Before them are 
the best illustrative materials in science and art that the 
world offers. They are handsomely displayed in fine cases. 
They are labeled, and well labeled. Little printed cata- 
logues are accessible that perhaps help to a clear idea—per- 
haps not. They certainly do little to stimulate thought, 
to arouse enthusiasm, or to encourage study. But lectures 
are given. Five hundred or a thousand persons are set to 
thinking. The museum cases contain illustrative material ; 
something is accomplished. Lectures on science and art 
are nowhere so appropriate as in the museum. Success 
proves the proposition. 

Class instruction is legitimate work for a great museum. 
Here I am, no doubt, reminded that “museums are not 
colleges.”” No; and they ought not to be. The two 
ought never to conflict nor interfere. Ina college collec- 
tion the material in any one department is, and ought to be, 
limited ; in a museum it should be complete. A boy in 
college is working for a degree. He has examinations 
that must be “ passed.” He is after a certain amount of 
knowledge, a certain kind of “ culture,” a mental discipline 
which shall help him, when he gets out into the world, to 
hold his own in its struggle. He needs some mathematics, 
some physics, some history, some “ science.” How much 
does he use the college museum, anyway? Class instruc- 
tion in a museum is not for him, But in every city large 
enough to care for a great museum there are men and 
women who are not at college, who are working for no 
degree, but who do wish, either for pleasure or for some 
business end, to know something of some science or art. 
All such should find their opportunity in the museum. 
This grants no degrees ; it seeks no students; it issues no 
catalogues ; it has no Commencement programmes ; but it 
might and should efr thorough and competent instruction 
in special gebjects. There need surely be no conflict here 
be the university and the museum. 

Every great museum should be doing a field-work. 
Magnificent is the result of such work by the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. Seldom has so much been done with 
such small means. Devoting itself entirely to American 
ethnology, exceptionally fortunate in its director, it has won 
deserved applause. The National Museum works in the 
same field, but here a great Nation’s treasury stands be- 
hind. All museums are constantly receiving new material, 
but they ought to be discovering or unearthing it. They 
should support expeditions. In both art and science there 
is a vast tield for such work in America—the Mounds, 
Pueblos, Mexico, Central America, Peru, are not yet ex- 
hausted, and when these are worked out the world is large. 

No; a museum is not “done” while it only displays. 
Its work is larger than that. And only that museum is 
truly great which is working along every line open to it for 
helping and interesting the public—Exhibition, Instruc- 
tion, Exploration. 


Cruth is the beginning of everp good thing both in 
heaven and on carth; and he who will be blessed and 
happn should be from the first a partaker of the 
truth, that he map live a true man as long as possi- 
ble, for such a man is trustworthp. Plato. 
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The Old People 


By Alphonse Daudet 


Translated from the French by Alma Mitchell and Louise Worthington 


LETTER, Father Azan ?” 

“Yes, sir; it is from Paris.” 

Good Father Azan! He was quite elated 
that it came from Paris. Not so I; some- 
thing told me that this Parisian of Jean- 
Jacques Street, falling on my table so unex- 
pectedly and so early in the morning, would 
make me lose the whole day. I was not mis- 

taken, as you will see for yourself. 

‘You must do me a favor, my friend. You must shut 
your mill for a day and set out at once for Eygniéres; 
Eygnieéres is a big village three or four leagues from your 
home—an easy walk, On your arrival you must ask for 
the Orphan Asylum; the first building beyond the Asylum 
is a low house with gray shutters and a small -garden 
behind it; you must go in without knocking—the door is 
always open—and as you enter you must cry very loudly, 
‘Good morning, my good people! I am Maurice’s friend.’ 
Then you will see two little old people—oh, so old! so 
old! so infinitely old!—hold out their arms to you from 
their great arm-chairs, and you must embrace them for me 
with all your heart, just as if they belonged to you. After 
that you will chat together; they will talk to you of me, 
* nothing but ; they will tell you a thousand foolish 
things, that you must listen to without laughing—indeed, 
you will not dare to laugh, will you? They are my grand- 
parents, two beings to whom I am life itself, and yet who 
have not seen me for ten years. Ten years is a long 
time! But what can you expect? As far as I am con- 
cerned, business keeps me in Paris; with them, there is 
their great age. They are so old that if they came to see 
me they would die on the way. Fortunately, you are 
near by, my dear miller, and in embracing you the 
poor souls will think they have their arms about me. I 
have so often spoken of you, and of that firm friendship 
which—” 

Confound friendship ! 

It happened that that morning was lovely, but still the 
weather was not favorable for tramping on the road ; there 
was too much wind and sun—a real Provence day. When 
that confounded letter arrived I had already chosen a 
comfortable retreat between two rocks, and was dreaming 
of lying there all day long like a lizard, drinking in the 
sunlight and listening to the singing of the pine trees. 
But now—what could Ido? Turning, I shut the mill and 
put the key under the mat, seized my stick and my pipe, 
and off I went. I reached Eygniéres at about two o’clock. 
The village was deserted, for everybody was in the fields ; 
in the gardens the elm trees were white with dust, the 
grasshoppers were chirping as they do in the heart of 
Cran; in the grounds of the mayoralty-house a donkey 
was sunning himself; and there was a flock of doves on 
the fountain of the church; but nobody to tell me where 
the Orphan Asylum was. Luckily, an old fairy suddenly 
appeared, cowering over her spinning-wheel in the corner 
of her doorway ; | told her what I was hunting for, and, 
as though she were all-powerful, she only raised her 
distaff, and the Orphan Asylum stood before me as if by 
magic. It was a large house, somber and black, but 
proudly bearing aloft over its pointed portal an old cross 
of red sandstone, with a little Latin on it. Next this house 
I saw a smaller one with gray shutters and a garden 
behind ; I knew it at once, and went in without knocking. 
As long as I live I will never forget that long hall, fresh 
and still; at the end the little garden that trembled through 
the transparent curtain ; the walls painted pink, and on all 
the panels faded flowers. It seemed as though I had 
dropped into the home of some old bailiff of Sedaine’s time. 

At the end of the passage, froma half-open door at the 
left, I heard the tick-tack of a big clock, and the voice of a 
child reading aloud, halting at each syllable like a child at 
school : Then—Saint—I-rene—ex-claimed—‘ I—am—the 


—wheat—of—the—Lord—I— must —be— ground —by— 
the—teeth—of—these— beasts.’ ”’ 

I approached the door softly, and looked in. In the 
calm twilight of a small room a red-cheeked old man, 
wrinkled even to his finger-tips, slept in the depths of his 
arm-chair, his mouth open, his hands on his knees ; at his 
feet a little girl dressed in blue, with a long cape and a little 
cap—the costume of the orphans—was reading the “ Life 
of St. Irene” from a book larger than herself. This 
miraculous reading had cast a spell over all the house; 
the old man slept in his chair, the flies slept on the ceiling, 
the canaries slept in their cage in the window;; the big 
clock was snoring “ Tick-tack, tick-tack.”” The only thing 
awake in the room was a great bar of light that fell straight 
and white between the closed shutters, full of tiny sparks 
whirling in a mad waltz. Inthe midst of the universal 
slumber, the child continued her reading solemnly: “ Im- 
me-di-ate-ly — two—lions—pre-cip-i-ta-ted— them-selves— 
upon—her—and—de-voured—her.” It was at this moment 
that I entered. The lions of St. Irene suddenly “ pre- 
cipitating themselves” into the room would not have created 
a greater panic than I did. What a theatrical climax! 

The little girl gave a scream, the big book fell from her 
hands, the canaries and the flies awoke, the clock struck, 
the old man started up out of sleep in alarm, while I, a 
little confused myself, paused on the threshold, calling 
out loudly : “ Good morning, good people. I am Maurice’s 
friend !” 

Oh, then if you had seen him, poor old man! If you 
had seen him run towards me with his arms outstretched, 
embrace me, press my hands, crying, ‘“‘ My God, my God !” 
All the wrinkles in his face were laughing, and he red- 
dened, stammering out, “Ah, sir! Ah, sir!” Then sud- 
denly he hurried to the end of the room, calling, “‘ Mamette !”’ 

A door opened ; there was a short, light, mouse-like step 
in the hall. It was Mamette. Was there anything as pretty 
as this little old woman, with her cap and its loops of rib- 
bon, her Carmelite dress and her embroidered handker- 
chief, which she held in her hand in honor of me, accord- 
ing to the ancient fashion! It was a touching sight. The 
two looked so much alike that with a head-dress and yellow 
loops of ribbon he might have been called Mamette too ; 
only the real Mamette must have cried a great deal in her 
life, as she had more lines in her face than he. Like the 
other, she had near her a child belonging to the Orphan 
Asylum—a little blue-frocked custodian, who never left 
her. It was the most touching thing imaginable to see the 
two old people protected by those orphans ! 

Coming in, Mamette began to make a deep courtesy, but 
with a word the old man cut her obeisance in two. “ It is 
Maurice’s friend!” Whereupon she trembled and wept, 
losing her handkerchief, and growing very red, even redder 
than he, poor old souls! There was only one drop of 
blood in their veins, and at the slightest emotion it flew to 
their faces. 

“ Quick! quick! a chair!” cried the old woman to her 
child. 

** Open the blinds!” cried the old man to his. 

And, each taking me by the hand, they led me at a jog- 
trot to the window, which they opened wide in order to 
see me better. They drew up their arm-chairs, and I sat 
between them on a folding-chair, while the little true-blues 
stationed themselves behind us, and then the examination 


began. 
“How is he? What does he do? Why doesn’t he 
come here? Is he happy ?” and chatter, chatter, like that 


during several hours. I answered their questions as well 
as I could, giving what details I knew about my friend 
and boldly inventing those I did not know, being careful 
not to confess that I had never noticed whether his 
windows shut well, or with what color his room was 
papered. 
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“The paper of his room? It is blue, Madame, light 
blue, with garlands—” 

“ Really?” said the poor old woman, with emotion, and, 
turning towards her husband, she added: “He is such a 
good child !” 

“ Oh, yes! he is a fine child !” replied the other, heartily ; 
and all the time I talked they exchanged nods of the head, 
winking of the eyes, and looks of intelligence, with bursts 
of little shrill laughter ; while first it was the old man who 
edged near me to say: “ Speak a little louder; she is 
somewhat deaf ;” and then she from her side: “A little 
louder, please; he doesn’t hear very well.” At that I 
raised my voice, and each of them thanked me with a smile ; 
and in those faded smiles, bent on me and searching the 
depths of my eyes for the image of their Maurice, I was 
touched to recognize this very image, vague, clouded, 
almost indiscernible, as if I saw my friend smiling on me 
far off in a fog. 

Suddenly the old man raised himself in a chair. 

“ But, Mamette, perhaps he has not breakfasted.” 

Mamette was startled ; she lifted her arms to the sky 
and cried: “* Not breakfasted! Good heavens!” I thought 
that Maurice was still in their minds, and I hastened to 
assure them that that “good child” never waited later 
than twelve for his breakfast. But no! it was of me that 
they spoke, and I could see how it distressed them when 
I acknowledged that I had not yet broken my fast. 

“Quick! Lay the cover, little orphans !—the table in 
the middle of the room—Sunday table-cloth—the flowered 
plates. Don’t laugh so much; and hurry, please!” And 
indeed they did hurry! Before breakfast was served they 
had broken three plates. 

* A delicious little breakfast !” said Mamette, conducting 
me to the table. ‘Only you will be all alone; we have 
already eaten this morning.” 

Poor old souls! No matter at what hour you surprised 
them, they had always eaten that morning. Mamette’s 
delicious little breakfast was two spoonfuls of milk, some 
dates, and a darguette—something like a cracknel—enough 
to nourish her and her canaries for at least eight days. 
And, will you believe it? I alone—I came to the end of 
all those provisions! What dismay there was around 
the table! The little true-blues whispered and nudged 
each other, and the canaries in the bottom of their cage 
seemed to say: “Ho! just see this gentleman who eats 
all the darguette 

I did eat it all, in fact, but almost unconsciously, so occu- 
pied was I in looking around the bright and tranquil room, 
where an odor floated like the essence of old things. I found 
more absorbing than all, two little beds, like two cradles, 
from which I could not take my eyes, musing on them as 
they were at dawn when they were still buried under their 
great fringed curtains. Three o’clock strikes; it is the 
hour when all old people wake. “ Are you asleep, Ma- 
mette ?” “No, my dear.” “Is not Maurice a good child ?” 
“*Oh, yes, indeed ; he is a fine child!” And in this man- 
ner I imagined a long dialogue simply from having seen 
the old folks’ little beds standing side by side. 

All this time a tragic drama was being acted at the other 
end of the room before the closet. They were trying to 
reach on the top shelf a certain jar of brandied cherries, 
which had been waiting for Maurice for ten years, and 
which they wished to have me open. In spite of the sup- 
plications of Mamette, the old man had insisted upon going 
for the cherries himself, and, mounted on a chair, to the 
great fright of his wife, he was trying to reach them. I 
can see the picture even now: the old man tremblingly 
hoisting himself up, the little orphans clinging to his chair, 
Mamette behind him, breathless, her arms held out, and over 
all a faint perfume of bergamot,which exhaled from the open 
closet and the big piles of yellowed linen. It was charming ! 

Finally, after many efforts, they managed to get the 
famous jar out of the closet, and with it an old silver cup, 
all dented—Maurice’s cup when he was little. They filled 
it to the brim with cherries—Maurice used to love them 
so much! And, giving them to me, the old man said, with 
the air of a gourmand,: 

“You are very lucky to be allowed to eat them; my 
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wife made them. You are going to taste something de- 
licious.” 

Alas! his wife had made them, but she had forgotten 
the sugar. But what can you expect? We all become 
absent-minded as we grow older. Your cherries were 
atrocious, my poor Mamette, but that did not prevent my 
eating them all, to the last one, without a murmur. 

The repast finished, I rose to take leave of my hosts. 
They would have been glad to keep me a little longer to 
talk about their boy, but it was growing late, the mill was 
far away, and I had to go. The old man had risen with 
me. 

‘‘ Mamette,” he cried, “ my coat! 
him as far as the square.” 

I was quite sure that at the bottom of her heart Mamette 
thought it was too cool for him to go as far as the square, 
but she did not let it be seen; only, as she helped him put 
on the sleeves of his coat—a beautiful coat, the color of 
Spanish tobacco, with pearl buttons—I heard the dear 
creature saying to him, softly, ““ You won’t come in too 
late, will you?” and he replying, with a little malicious 
air, “Hum! hum! I don’t know; perhaps!” Upon which 
they looked at each other and laughed, and the little orphans 
laughed to see them laugh, and in their corner the cana- 
ries laughed, too, after their fashion. Between ourselves, 
I believe the odor of the cherries had gone to their heads. 

The night fell as we went out, the grandfather and I; the 
little true-blue followed us at a distance to lead him back, 
but he did not see her, and he was very proud of walking 
arm in arm with me like a man. Mamette, beaming from 
the doorway, saw that, and as she watched us she made 
little motions of the head which seemed to say : 

“Isn’t it wonderful! My poor husband can still walk!” 


% 
The American Bishop—at Last | 


When a house has borne the sign “To let” upon it, it most 
frequently happens that the entire mansion changes its character 
by the character of its last occupant. And thus itis with a great 
office : the mechanism of the office either shatters the personality 
or the power of the individual shatters the mold of the institu- 
tion. 

Whenever Phillips Brooks leaves the episcopate in the Amer- 
ican Church, it will be an entirely new office, with new conditions, 
new standards, new traditions, for at last the true American 
Bishop has appeared above the horizon of the Anglicanized con- 
ception of the episcopate, and a new character and new example 
will give new meaning and new value to this old historic office. 

It was of the younger Pitt that Frederick of Prussia said, 
“ England has been a long time in labor, but she has at last 
brought forth a man!” We too often forget that there were 
bishops in the Christian Church before the time of the Establish- 
ment at the Reformation, and that this lawn-sleeved figure of 
the Elizabethan creation, with its court-dress apparel, was never 
the type of that sturdy episcopate which worked wonders in the 
days of the first three Christian centuries. 

The normal bishop is not necessarily of the Anglican type; the 
American Church is predestined to create something much 
larger and more wholesome and less conventional than this; 
and in the short space of Bishop Brooks’s episcopate the Church 
in America has seen a blessed reversion to an earlier and simpler 
type than the Erastian creation of the Tudor sovereigns. 

For in these three short months the American Church has 
witnessed the struggle of a single personality with a metal- 
lic institutionalism—strangely conventional and arbitrary— 
whose standards have become fixed and apparently unalter- 
able. This strangely conventional Episcopal Church in Mas- 
sachusetts has witnessed, as the first distinct movement of its 
new head and leader, not an appeal for money, or a plan for a new 
cathedral, but a drawing together of the laity of the diocese at 
the call of their bishop, to see what these Christian laymen can 
do in the matter of evangelizing the dark places in Boston; not 
as wardens, vestrymen, churchmen, or moneyed men, but as 
simple followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, with that largest, 
simplest of all calls to the ministry—*“ Let him that heareth say, 
Come !” 

It looks indeed as if at last the American Church had 
reverted to the primitive type of manhood in the ministry of 
bishops, and as if the ecclesiastical limited express train of the 
future might not stop any longer either for fuel or for refresh- 
ment at the Anglican Junction. Peter LomMBARD, D.D. 

Providence Crossing. 
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Transferred Capitals 


In a recent number of the London “ Queen ” statistics 
concerning women’s work in textile industries and in min- 
ing are published. To the surprise of the uninitiated, 
these statistics show that women who do the same work 
as men are paid the same wages; when they are paid 
lower wages it is for a lower grade of work. In the coal 
and mining districts women do not form one per cent. of 
the laborers. In textile work not more than ten per 
cent. of the workers are men. In spite of all the agitation 
on the subject of woman’s position in the commercial 
world and of woman’s work, there is already far more justice 
than the agitators are willing to concede. It is rather 
curious that it is the “advanced women” who are con- 
stantly haranguing the world on the question of sex— 
spelling Women with a large capital. The day for agitating 
the question of woman’s position on this line has passed. 
To-day any woman can enter any profession to which she 
feels called. She can earn her living in any way. Here 
and there she may be barred out of a law school, but she 
surmounts the situation by, in more than one instance, 
establishing a women’s law school where she has the 
advantage of the lecturers and tutors who are engaged in 
the men’s law schools ; and often this women’s law school 
is more the result of a local want than of a national prej- 
udice, for long before the first school was established 
women were practicing law in the Western States. And 
only last week conservative Connecticut admitted a woman 
to the bar. In medicine, in art, in literature, women have 
every advantage that men have. If they do not rank with 
men, it is for want of ability, of concentration, and of self- 
devotion, but not of opportunity. 

In the commercial world the same freedom of oppor- 
tunity prevails. Women can keep store, can run manu- 
factories ; we have a woman railroad president, and a most 
successful one; a woman bank president, and a most 
successful one; and it is pointed out with considerable 
pride that at the Health Exhibition recently closed in 
Brooklyn all of the largest exhibits were in charge of 
women. 

The writer the other day asked for a certain kind of 
imported cheese at the grocer’s, and met with the response, 
“TI haven’t it in stock, but I will send and get it for 
you. I wish you would try some cheese I am going to 
have in this week. It comes in glasses; it’s perfectly 
delicious. A woman brought it in this morning, who is 
working the thing up in this city.” 

‘“‘ Why, are there many women employed as ‘ drummers’ 
for grocery houses ?” 

“Oh, yes, and some of them do remarkably well.” 

The man seemed rather surprised that the questioner 
did not know this fact, for he said that women had been 
successful in this line for ten years—“ Didn’t you know 

The sooner women give up discussing their position 
from the standard of sex, the sooner they will meet men 
on an equal footing. Just as long as a woman keeps fore- 
most in her own mind the fact that she is a woman, and 
forces all about her to recognize that she is a woman, in 
her commercial relations, she will have cause for complaint. 
When she drops it all and enters the commercial world 
as a Worker spelled with a capital, and as a woman 
spelled with a small letter, the equality of which she is 
constantly talking will be hers. 
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A Students’ Home 
By Louise R. Smith 


During the winter of ’89—’90, several members of the 
freshman class of one of New York’s professional schools 
for women, whose homes were out of town, spent much time 
discussing boarding house life and its possible means of 
escape. There are undoubtedly in New York boarding- 
houses where a student can live in almost home comfort, 
but their prices run too high to permit their discovery by 
most of us. Of the others, ranging from $5 to $8 per 
week, we knew something by experience and report. In 
all there was a lack of home atmosphere which made the 
best life and work impossible. Out of the many talks on 
this subject was gradually evolved the idea of taking an 
apartment and setting up housekeeping for ourselves. 
This idea has since materialized, and its success is so great 
that we hope other women away from home in our cities 
may perhaps be helped by our experience. 

During the summer vacation we selected our apartment, 
and in September, ’go, five of us began our newlife. Our 
rooms were on the fourth floor of an apartment-house near 
Fourteenth Street. They included a large kitchen, with 
range, tubs, and a large pantry, a parlor, two outside bed- 
rooms, a shaft-room, bath-room, dining-room, and five 
closets. 

Our first task was to find a servant. Our first maid had 
her good points, but she would drink, and we kept her 
only a month. Next came Danish Christine, and she be- 
came a fixture. We reduced the weeks toa system. On 
Saturday morning each one gave her share of money for 
next week’s running expenses to her whose duty it was 
to take charge the coming week. She had full control of 
all domestic affairs for the week—planning, marketing, di- 
recting the maid. The next Saturday she handed in her 
accounts, any deficit was made good, or any surplus was 
turned over to her of the following week. The system 
was elastic, for the member in charge could at any time 
call for help, and any one was at liberty to make sugges- 
tions or requests. 

In considering the advantages of this manner of life, we 
look first at the expense. That it is cheaper to live than 
to board in New York the following facts prove. Expenses 
may be enumerated under these heads: Rent, furnishings, 
coal, gas, servant, and table. First, the rent. We paid 
at the rate of $500 per year, each of the five paying $8.33 
per month. Thus, for $2 per week, each enjoyed not only 
her own room, but what was practically the freedom of an 
entire house. When one considers the fact that a hall bed- 
room scantily furnished commands at least $3 per week, 
the advantage of our method is obvious. 

The next item for consideration is the furnishing. 
This included the common articles necessary for house- 
keeping, and those for fitting up the private rooms. Our 
bill for common house-furnishings was $71.16. This com- 
prised the entire outfit for the servant’s room, exclusive 
of bedding ; a good supply of kitchen and laundry utensils, 
a dining-table and small sideboard, a gas stove, half a ton 
of coal and a supply of kindling-wood purchased from the 
former tenant, a set of portitres, and shades for eight 
windows. Some of these articles could hardly be con- 
sidered necessities, and all could perhaps have been 
obtained at less expense had we given more time to our 
shopping. 

In furnishing the private rooms, individual taste was 
consulted. We found it convenient to use the parlor as 
the sleeping-room of two of our number. They furnished 
it in a way known to all college women, so that it served 
as a cozy living-room by day, and by night became a com- 
fortable bedroom. The use of the bath-room as a dress- 
ing-room somewhat simplified the problem. - There were 
bought for this room a carpet, two low single beds that 
serve as “divans” through the day, a large table, a 
smaller stand, three chairs, a screen, and curtains. Pic- 
tures, etc., with which to decorate the room, as well as 
mattresses and bedding, were brought from home. The 
two estimated the expense of their private furnishing as 
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within $30 each. The other members of the family 
furnished their rooms entirely with articles brought from 
home, and no estimate, therefore, could be made. It may 
be added that, in furnishing a bedroom in a New York 
apartment-house, the only article that absolutely must be 
purchased is the bed. Any woman can construct con- 
venient tables, seats, and pseudo-bureaus out of packing- 
boxes and cheese-cloth, judiciously combined. They may 
‘not satisfy the fastidious, but when rigid economy is 
necessary they serve well. 7 

Next come the bills for coal and gas. Coal cost us 
$5.50 per month. Gas bills varied from $2.50 to $3.50 
per month. We also burned two student lamps, the oil 
being included in the running expenses. 

To our first girl we paid $3 per week. Since she 
left we have not objected to the $15 per month regarded 
by New York servants as their natural right. 

The bills mentioned above were paid as they were due, 
and were not included in our weekly budget. For this 
each one paid in $2.50 every Saturday, and this served to 
supply the table and to meet any small bills that might 
arise. To many, $ro per week might seem a very 
modest sum for table expenses, but, with care and a 
judicious selection of butchers and grocers, we kept 
within our limits, and furnished a table with which we had 
no cause to find fault. Thus, excluding the expense of 
furnishing, which must vary with individual taste, five 
women may live in New York in real home comfort, each 
at a cost of $25 per month. 

Since the above account was written we have fully 
demonstrated the success of our way of life. In May, 
‘91, We gave up our apartment, stored our furniture, and 
left the city. On our return in September we secured an 
apartment in Thirtieth Street, for which we pay $42 per 
month. The coal is furnished us, so the rent is really less 
than in our down-town home. Our life this year has been 
practically a repetition of that of a year ago. Prices are 
somewhat higher in markets and groceries near Thirtieth 
Street than in those near Fourteenth, but we still have a 
distinct advantage over our friends who board, if we con- 
sider money alone. 

In addition to the moderate cost, we must consider the 
pleasure and profit of this life from a less materialistic 
standing-point. The great advantage is the home atmos- 
phere in which we live. Within the walls of our apart- 
ment our freedom is absolute. We control our table. We 
dress for dinner from taste, not compulsion. If ill, we 
have a house to command and a family to care for us. 
We can at any time entertain our friends with as little 
trouble as if in our own homes. Who would think of 
giving a New England candy-pull in a boarding-house? 
And this we have done, with great success. But that 
which we value most is the added facility for work afforded 
by the comfort, the quiet, and the congeniality of our life. 
‘To live year after year among people interested in but one 
thing, and animated by but one purpose, may be question- 
able wisdom ; but for students engaged in a professional 
course, the more unity of thought and simplicity of aim the 
better. One who has never tried the experiment will be 
surprised to find how much she can accomplish, and at how 
little cost of nervous energy, when living with congenial 
people who thoroughly understand and. sympathize with 
her work, 

Now and then we meet a friend who asks in alarm : 
“But how can unmarried women live alone, with no 
chaperon?’”’ For such we have various answers. When 
it is a question of receiving gentlemen who may call upon 
us, we have only to say that, being strangers in New York, 
our friends are almost all women students whom we have 
met in our work; though we should never hesitate to 
receive any friend. When the matter is viewed in a 


broader light, it may be said that, after twenty-five, the 
average college graduate is able to maintain her position 
with suitable dignity however she may choose to live ; 
and, finally, no. one of us belongs to that stratum of 
American society which considers it necessary to provide 
a chaperon for every woman as long as she is unmarried, 
whatever her years and occupation. We have never found 
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ourselves at all embarrassed by our position, and have 
never felt any need of protection. 

And so, greatly pleased with the success of our experi- 
ment, we offer this toward the solution of one of the diffi- 
cult problems of modern society—the life of the women 
students in American cities. 


Things Material and Spiritual 


My neighbor’s windows over the way have been to me 
a source of delight and enjoyment. I knew she was very 
wealthy, but I was always glad that she was, because she 
used her wealth so simply ; it was never flaunted in the 
face of her neighbors. Her curtains became a means of 
education—pretty scrim, with a very narrow border of 
antique lace tied back with ribbons. How often the 
vision of those curtains coming before me in a moment of 
weakness has not only put a stop to extravagance, but has 
made me ashamed of the impulse to buy that which was 
not necessary and of which I really had some doubt as to 
my right to purchase! I am glad my neighbor lived there 
long enough to impress me with the noble beauty of her 
life, though she has moved away ; for I find that the Irish 
point-lace curtains against the plate glass windows, with 
the elegant lace hangings inside, through which is caught 
the sheen of yellow satin, do not rouse any feeling but one 
of impatience that any human being should be so weak as 
to flaunt his wealth, or the appearance of it, in the face of 
the passing beggar. My neighbor’s trailing fur-trimmed 
skirt over our muddy streets seems to be the congruous 
result of her much-draped windows. In the softly gather- 
ing twilight, in imagination I see again the scrim curtains 
with their little lace edge and tiny knots of ribbon, and 
beyond them the graceful head of my former wealthy 
neighbor, and I forget the rich draperies of her successor. 


A Washington letter tou one of the Western papers com- 
ments on the simplicity of the furnishings of many of the 
homes of the richest and most prominent people in Wash- 
ington. It is not an unusual thing to find there a house 
furnished with ingrain carpets, simple lace curtains, wicker 
furniture, and the like, and yet few cities have homes that 
have the same appearance of use, of enjoyment, and of 
simplicity. Certainly any stranger visiting the homes of 
Washington is struck by the absence of the “ New England 
parlor.” Every room in the house seems to be used. 
The “ den,” which is the conventional term in most homes 
for the one room on which most money is expended, is as 
much a part of the necessary rooms of the Washington 
family as is a dining-room. The simplicity in furnishing 
seems to leave a large margin for use in other directions. 
More servants are kept by the housekeepers of Wash- 
ington. Life with them seems more leisurely, and 
every woman seems to leave to herself a margin of time 
for the cultivation of society and for intellectual pleas- 
ures. One quite sympathizes with Mrs. Sherwood’s state- 
ment that Washington is the one American city where 
a man’s income is not of paramount importance. A man of 
the world, commenting on this declaration of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s, said, “ Yes; and it is always so in an official 
city. You see, every one’s income is known, and so there 
is no temptation for pretense. A man holding an official 
position without a private income who lives beyond his 
income is usually an object of suspicion. It is a great 
moral safeguard _to have one’s income known.” 


A gentleman leaving one of the women’s clubs where 
gentlemen had been admitted for the day was impressed 
by the number of fine-looking, well-developed, really hand- 
some women who were present, and said: “ It seems to me 
that women are very much handsomer and healthier than 
they were when I was a boy. I wonder if it is so. It 
seems to me that even in the last ten years the physique 
of the women in New York has changed.” The woman 
to whom he made this remark said: “I agree with you, 
and I think there are two reasons why there has been a 
change. The first is that women are beginning to realize 
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that nourishing food is the finest cosmetic they can use; 
that, with plenty of outdoor exercise and enough mental 
employment to prevent ennui, even a plain woman may be 
made attractive. 

“Tt seems to me,” she continued, “that I can see a 
great difference in New York women in ten years—for you 
remember I moved to New York about ten years ago. 
When I first came here, and used to take my lunches at 
restaurants in the shopping districts, I found nearly all the 
women would order a cup of tea and a sandwich, or a cup 
of chocolate and an éclair or a cream puff, put down fifteen 


or twenty cents, and go out of the restaurant feeling that: 


they had lunched extravagantly. Just make a tour of the 
restaurants in the shopping districts now and see the change. 
The tables at lunch-time are crowded with women, and 
the orders are for steaks, for chops—oh, I grant you that 
salads still hold their own, but nevertheless the majority 
of women do not lunch on a salad and a cracker, and the 
very sign that you notice a woman now and then doing it 
is proof that it is not common. It makes the physical 
future of women look very hopeful that the so-called 
feminine lunch is losing its popularity. The only women 
to-day who dash into a restaurant or a bakery, stand up at 
a counter and eat a cream puff and swallow a scalding cup of 
tea, are the women who live out of town, and they cannot 
help it, poor things! In a few years that ancient joke of the 
husband who pays twelve dollars for a suit of clothes and 
two dollars for his lunch, and the wife who spends fifteen 
cents for her lunch and fifty dollars for her dress, will be 
deposited with other antiquities in one of our up-town 
museums, and not even exhibited to the public on Sun- 
days.” 

The gentleman’s silence seemed to indicate that he was 
convinced. 


A new club, according to a newspaper writer, is about 
to be started in New York, and it is said, if started, it will 
be very popular. Of its need none will question. Ac- 
cording to this paragrapher, three gentlemen were dining at 
Delmonico’s—three college graduates— when one of them 
undertook to quote a line of Horace, and failed. He 
looked at his two companions for help, but it was not 
forthcoming. He then said: “ I wish I had time to re-read 
some of the old classics. I regret now that I did not learn 
them by heart when I had the opportunity.” The other 
two members of the party agreed with him. One of them 
said that, though as a boy he had been interested in Homer 
and Virgil, he knew that he would enjoy them infinitely 
more now, if he could only read them with a good 
master. ‘The first speaker at once suggested that a college 
or university for old men, where they could again study 
what they had neglected in their youth, was a necessity to 
New York, and would find many willing students. 


A Half-Hour with the ‘‘ Book-Buyer” 


It is a delight when the rush of affairs, or what one con- 
siders affairs, makes it possible to sit for a half-hour and 
indulge in literary gossip. We have reached a point where 
the reading of magazines has become a matter of con- 
science, as is the reading of the Bible to many good souls ; 
it is a relief when the critics tell us that none of the maga- 
zines of the month contains any article of special interest, 
and condemn the only one specified by name in one maga- 
zine as being vulgar. The relief from the sense of “ must ” 
is what we all crave ; and, though we are slow to admit it, 
many of us are tired of trying to educate ourselves, of 
keeping up with the times. Whether this weariness is not 
due to the fact that so much of our effort is pretense, the 
desire to produce an impression rather than honest ambi- 
tion to arrive at definite results, is a problem for the psy- 
chologist. 

It is with a sigh of relief that we pick up the “ Book- 
Buyer.” First, its size—it will not take long to finish it; 
and as we turn over its clearly printed pages, it promises 
us entertainment that can be compared only to that of a 
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half-hour spent with a group of artists, writers, and wits 
off duty, the professional uniform apparently laid by in 
lavender and the genius clothed in the garments of social 
refinement. Or it might be compared to a group of refined 
women saying pleasant things of men and things. 

With the delightful feeling that nothing presses, we turn 
the pages of this agreeable companion. We glance with 
more than passing interest at the face of the author of 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” of whom Mr. Brander 
Matthews writes in such a vein that we conclude the fairies 
have more valued gifts than golden spoons to give to their 
favorites. 

The Boston letter is so warm and chatty that we wonder 
if it were not penned while the writer was sitting in golden 
sunshine on a bench on the Long Walk of the Common, 
while the spirit of the Autocrat’s love-story moved daintily 
along. The last paragraph gives us an idea. It is a sug- 
gestion for a society to protect authors who are tormented 
by manuscripts and requests for opinions and advice from 
would-be authors. Would it not be delightful to send 
one’s wardrobe to a woman noted for good taste with a 
request that she make suggestions for improvements, giving 
her liberty to put a loop here and a bow there, or making 
any changes that would make the things submitted more 
marketable where admiration is the current coin! Then 
the English letter urging the need of a new comic paper 
because we have grown so serious on the other side of the 
water! Such a nugget for thought in the statement that 
the paper would not lack for pictures, but the literary mat- 
ter would be hard to find! The literary market, we learn, 
is awaiting a supply of humorous writers. Are we forget- 
ting how to laugh on this side of the water? But thatis a 
serious thought. Avaunt! 

Next to owning books approved by high authorities is 
the delight of reading about them, becoming familiar with 
their names, learning something of their typographical 
features, and, through the aid of wisdom’s trained taste, 
reading extracts from them. 

It is one o'clock, and the half-hour of pleasure is 
over. Work begins. 


Picked Up 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Association of New York, 
which has done and is doing most effective work, had caused a 
bill on street-cleaning to be prepared, to be submitted to the 
next Legislature. Discovering that the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee had also prepared a bill which they proposed submitting 
to the Legislature, the Ladies’ Health Protective Association 
passed a resolution at its last meeting to hold their bill, and 
throw all their influence in favor of that prepared by the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee. This action is only another proof of the 
wisdom and common sense of the members of this Association, 
who have in every step they have taken commanded both the 
respect and the consideration of the public. Every city should 
have an organization working in the same way. It is not 
through the ballot that women can hope to secure clean streets, 
good sanitary conditions, clean markets, merciful and clean 
slaughter-houses, and the like, for the ballot in the hands of 
men has not brought about these conditions. Woman's direct 
influence, the result of knowledge and investigation, will accom- 
plish quite as much without the ballot as with it. Every act 
that helps create public sentiment in favor of a good thing is a 
prophet of what must come. 


This is the time of year when those who have money can 
purchase at a great advantage. A tour through the shops now 
shows the advantage of commanding money. Not only in dress 
goods and wearing apparel is there a large reduction, but in 
table and bed linen special bargains are offered now before 
stock-taking. Of course buying a thing simply because it is 
cheap is not economy, but, if one sees a positive use within a 
reasonable length of time that can be made of the article, the 
money invested @would now bring in a larger rate of interest 
than if deposited in the bank. 


The Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage, at a meeting held 
January 20, decided, by a vote of three to two, to report for fa- 
vorable consideration a proposition for a Constitutional Amend 
ment allowing women to vote. 


| 
| 
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Uncle Reuben’s Legacy 


In Two Parts.—I. 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


It was fifty years ago this spring that it all happened. 
Fifty years! and yet I see as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday the square front keeping-room, with its braided 
mats and straight, straw-bottomed chairs, on the walls the 
queer little canvas samplers, their stiff designs wrought in 
green and purple worsteds, and the preposterous wax 
flowers on the mantel-shelf. No one had ever told me 
that these things were not beautiful, and yet from child- 
hood I had turned away from them with repugnance and 
a certain unreasoning anger. My own little chamber 
under the roof was bright and sweet with spring blossoms 
and branches of wild cherry, but all such perishable orna- 
ments were forbidden here, where only a ghastly bunch or 
two of dried everlastings bore witness to the neighborhood 
of field and forest. In this decorous apartment, at five 
o’clock in the morning, we were gathered for family wor- 
ship. We had all been up since four, mother and I frying 
the slices of hasty pudding and laying the table with blue- 
figured china for breakfast, while father and Long Abel 
brought in the wood and water and milked old Crumple- 
horn, Brownie, and Bess. And now the sober, silent meal 
was over, the cows were out at pasture, and father was 
seated in his high-backed arm-chair, his silver-bowed spec- 
tacles tilted across his dear old nose, reading the seventh 
chapter of Nehemiah as impressively as if “ the children of 
Pahath-Moab, of the children of Jeshua and Joab,” had 
been his own first cousins, 

I tried to listen, but my eyes and thoughts would 
wander. It was Long Abel first. His thin legs, in their 
blue overalls, were stretched out before him half-way 
across the room, the toes of his big cowhide boots point- 
ing piously toward the ceiling, just as the solemn thumbs 
of his clasped hands did, and the solitary tuft of red hair 
on the top of his round, smooth head. My mouth twitched 
as I looked at him, and then, conscience-smitten, I stole a 
hasty glance at mother to see if her gentle heart had been 
grieved by the sight of her wicked little daughter smiling 
in family worship. But the wan, patient face under the 
faded bands of hair was untroubled. It was the one 
peaceful half-hour in her busy day, and my eyes grew hot 
with tears in a sudden passion of youthful pain and pity 
as I saw, as if for the first time, how deep the wrinkles 
were carven in cheek and brow, and how misshapen and 
discolored by years of hard, rough labor were the folded 
hands that rested on her apron. Oh, that little red brick 
farm-house among the New Hampshire hills! That mort- 
gage of five hundred dollars ! How I hated the memory of it! 
Cleared away at last, but by what bondage and what burden, 
what sacrifice of joy, of beauty, of knowledge, of what I 
dimly felt to be the music and poetry of life! Since 
father first led. his bride across the rude, uneven threshold, 
how had they worked and worried, pinched and twisted, 
saved a dime here and a nickel there, to free the ugly little 
homestead from this menacing shadow of debt! How father 
had driven his plow through the churlish soil, till the 
droop grew fixed in his shoulders, gathering as his most 
plentiful harvest from the rocky, hillside fields that hateful 
heap of stones opposite the window—that heap which still 
remained after every scanty strip of pasture we possessed 
had been fenced in by stone walls four feet deep. Faith 
Dean and I used to walk abreast along the top of them. 
And mother had baked and washed and scoured, cared 


for her children—only myself left now, and the four little : 


graves out in the clover—made father’s clothes as well as 
her own and ours, sold milk and berries, butter and 
cheese, eggs and honey, tied tags, braided mats, and to-day, 
aged at forty, sat before me rocking softly to and fro, 
broken in health and spirits, all grace and comeliness gone 
—but the mortgage was cleared off at last! Since New 
Year’s Day the roof over our heads had been our very own. 
But I ground my white young teeth as I thought of it all. 
Surely life should not be like that. Five hundred dollars 


was undoubtedly a very large amount of money, a princely 
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sum, a fortune in itself, but still it seemed wrong and horri- 
ble that even this should cumber and fret and wear away 
the promise of such a stalwart manhood and gracious 
womanhood as my blessed parents might have known. 

“Let us praise the Lord in song,” said my father. 

I started guiltily, and called home my wandering thoughts. 
Long Abel struck up one of Watts’s hymns, and we sang 
the seven stanzas through from memory, father very husky, 
mother very thin, Long Abel very gruff, and all of us out 
of tune. 

We had sung the last verse of all, and were just turning 
to kneel, when a chuckling laugh was heard from the door- 
way, and Cousin Loomis, whom the village boys called 
Crazy Loo, alighted by one fantastic skip in the middle of 
the room. The look in her wild eyes had been hazy and 
dim of late, but her disordered gray hair hung about her 
withered face as usual, her calico dress was scratched and 
torn by the ever-restless fingers, and, shaking one lean 
hand over her head, she gave the short, shrill hoot which 
had,been familiar to my ears from childhood, burst into her 
derisive laugh again, and, plunging through the further 
door, ran across the meadow toward the woods. 

‘Just as if she were a genuine old witch, skurrying off 
to tell the Black Man that we are at prayers,” I thought 
as I watched her retreating figure, plainly visible through 
the window, from between the slats in the back of my 
chair. “There it is again! How crooked things are! 
I wonder if they go so criss-cross outside of New Hamp- 
shire! I wonder if anywhere else in the world a young 
bride and bridegroom, with such a hard struggle before 
them at the best, would open their doors to a half-witted 
woman full of tricks and freaks and spitefulness, just 
because she was a third or fourth cousin, with nobody but 
them between her and the poorhouse! She has been the 
plague of their lives, too. That’s what comes of being 
saints on earth—you just slave and slave to make the sin- 
ners comfortable. There! Cousin Loomis has fallen again. 
Hurt? Not she. Up she comes, spryer than ever. But 
how blind she must be growing, to run against a tree ! 

And then a tremulous tenderness in my father’s tones 
effectually recalled my wayward thoughts at last, for I 
knew he was returning thanks for the “ early release from 
this vale of temptation and tears” of my four little brothers, 
now safe in the strange, great, golden city. Poor father! 
His sons would have helped him so much more than a 
daughter could. Such rosy, mischievous boys as they had 
been, too, befére the diphtheria found our village out! It 
was hard to imagine them among the tall, white, stately 
angels; but I shut my gray eyes tight, and pressed my 
brown head hard against the slats. 

When we had risen from our knees, father, instead of 
starting off for the field as usual, sent Long Abel on 
without him, and resumed his seat in the high-backed arm- 
chair. Mother could not feel it right to sit down, except 
for family prayers, before the morning work was done 
up, but she leaned across the back of her little wooden 
rocker, and they both looked at me. The mystery of it 
made me nervous, and I turned aside on the pretense of | 
opening a window. 

“See, mother,” I exclaimed, tugging at the creaking, 
reluctant sash; “ see Long Abel out there stalking across the 
meadow-lot. He walks as if he hadn’t a joint in him.” 

I was instantly rebuked, as I knew I should be. 

“ Refrain from evil-speaking, Tabitha,” sighed mother, 
in the melancholy tone she inherited from her father, old 
Parson Adams, whom the countryside long remembered 
for his homely eloquence and somber piety. 

“Long Abel is the best hired man I ever had,” began 
my father, settling his spectacles, and gazing at me through 
them reproachfully. “ He is a church member—” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” I cried, impatiently; “and a Sun- 
day-school teacher, and a total abstainer, and an anti- 
Mason, and he never smokes or chews. Neither does a 
bean-pole.” 

Mother looked shocked and father looked hurt. I was 
sorry, and longed to throw myself on their necks with 
repentant hugs and kisses, but we did not take such liber- 
ties with our parents in New Hampshire fifty years ago. 
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And, besides, father had drawn a great blue envelope from 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“While you are speakin’ so keerlessly, Tabithy,” he said— 
for my dear father’s pronunciation had not altogether 
escaped the rusticity of the neighborhood, although mother, 
as became a minister’s daughter, was particular about her 
English and mine—“ while you are speakin’ so keerlessly, 
your Uncle Reuben, as you hev’ gathered from my prayer 
jest now, is layin’ in his coffin.” 

I experienced a natural awe and compunction, wishing 
that I had paid a closer attention to the morning devotions ; 
but as I had never seen my Uncle Reuben, famed to be a very 
crotchety old gentleman, in my life, and as he was a great- 
uncle at that, who had lived out West ever since my mother 
was born, and had written to us only once in my recollec- 
tion—that time to ask father to send him on by freight 
two or three New Hampshire rocks to stand in his front 
yard, because he was homesick, among the smooth West- 
ern prairies, for the rugged haunts of his boyhood—I must 
confess that my grief was less poignant than my parents 
seemed to expect. 

“ And he has left us,” continued my father, slowly, “a 
legacy of sixty dollars.” 

I bounded into the air. 

“Sixty dollars!” I exclaimed; “ that would keep me at 
Mount Holyoke for a year.” 

Youthful egotism! And yet not wholly that. It was 
as much for the sake of the dear, ugly little home, and the 
weary-faced, hard-handed father and mother, as for my 
own, that I longed to break away from the imprisonment 
of those barren hills, and fit myself for doing something, 
being something, achieving something, out in the wide 
world beyond, so that I might win for us all that larger 
life, that richer being, for which my girlish nature thirsted. 

My mother sighed. My father rubbed the letter uneasily 
between his palms as he proceeded. 

“We hev thought o’ that, Tabithy, my gal, an’ ef you 
say SO, so it shall be. But there’s your cousin Loomis. 
She ain’t ben the comfort to us I could hev wished, but 
there she is. The young doctor from Boston who was 
campin’ out in Peters’ Woods last fall said he would come 
up this spring, maybe, an’ remove the—the catarack, I 
think he called it—for fifty dollars. A sight o’ money! 
I had studied on it consider’ble, an’ thought I couldn’t 
contrive it noways, till I got this letter last night. But I 
had studied on your schoolin’, too. An’ yit your cousin 
Loomis is aftlicted o’ the Lord, Tabithy, an’,after she got 
her seein’ back, there would be a matter o’ ten dollars 
left over, to git you a smart new gown, my gal, or some- 
thing purty. But mother and I we know it’s the schoolin’ 
you want most, an’ so we talked it over an’ we studied on 
it, an’ we calc’lated ’twould be best to leave it for you to 
settle. It shall be jest as you say, Tabithy.” 

This was an unusually long speech for my father to 
4 and he rose now, with an air of relief, to go to the 

eld. 

I was called a quick scholar in the little district school, 
and I grasped the whole situation in a flash of thought. 
I felt my hands and feet grow cold, but it seemed as if 
my forehead was on fire. 

“T’ll tell you to-night, sir,” was all my lips could utter. 


% 
The Highways of the Ocean 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


The signals of the sea form a complicated network of 
signs, lights, and milestones that are always bewildering 
to the uninitiated; but to the sailors they are generally 
and familiarly known as “the signs upon our streets.” 
The pathless ocean is marked out, mapped, divided up 
into sections and cross-sections, with sign-posts at every 
important place to show the lines of demarcation, so that 
to the mariners it is like one immense country subdivided 
into states, counties, districts, and cities. The rough, 


ignorant-looking salt water mariner may not be able to 
name the Eastern, Middle, and Western States in their 
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order, and give their capitals and boundaries as any school- 
boy could; but when it comes to a knowledge of the sea, 
he is perfectly at home, and he could completely bewilder 
many a well-read man with his “ sea-lore.” 

The old ocean has its sign-posts, milestones, and various 
other signals as well as the cities, and to know these thor- 
oughly is the first duty required of the sailor. He begins 
by studying those around the shores of his own country, 
and especially those in the path of his vessel, extending 
his knowledge gradually until he has a general knowledge 
of all sea signals around the globe. He may never know 
the exact location of harbor buoys and signals in some dis- 
tant port, any more than a boy would know how to find a 
certain street in Calcutta on his first visit there; but he 
understands the general principles of sea-signaling which . 
obtain the world over. This information. supplies him 
with confidence to sail the ocean in any quarter of the 
globe. 

By international conferences the several countries on 
the globe arrange some general system of sea-signaling, 
and these. printed rules and instructions are. given to the 
captains of all vessels. Sailing in foreign waters is thus 
made no more difficult than in the home waters along our 
Atlantic shore. Many of the large, expensive lighthouses 
are constructed at the joint expense of several countries, 
and they serve as warnings to all mariners. The light- 
houses make the first grand divisions, and along dangerous 
coasts they are so constructed that a vessel is never entirely 
out of sight of one. They line the coasts like giant senti- 
nels on duty, flashing forth their long beams of light in 
every direction. If all of these signals were alike, a vessel 
approaching the shore, after having lost its bearings, would 
not know its position even when the welcome rays from 
the lighthouse were detected. The lighthouse might be 
taken for a dozen other signals along the coast. Toavoid 
such a confusion the lighthouses are arranged so that they 
speak various tales, each one telling its own story. The 
lights are divided into the first and second order, accord- 
ing to the size and brilliancy of the lamps, and these again 
into fixed and flash lights, while a third division is made 
in the color of the lights. The fixed lights of the first and 
second order are distinguished by clear white lights, red and 
white, and by double lights. Some combine the fixed and 
flash lights, and while a steady white light is cast over the 
sea, occasional red flashes inform the mariner the name of 
the lighthouse. In the flash-lights signals are communi- 
cated to the mariners by the number of seconds interven- 
ing between the successive flashes, some revolving much 
faster than others. At the mouth of harbors a light known 
as the “ sector” will frequently point out the narrow chan- 
nel to sailors. In addition to the big light, two long, nar- 
row paths of red light are cast out upon the ocean, which 
have been so accurately adjusted that a vessel in following 
them cannot possibly get out of the channel. The system 
of lighthouses is thus intricate and elaborate, but they tell 
tales to the mariners that are of the utmost importance. 

It would be too expensive to construct a lighthouse in 
every harbor and on every dangerous rock, and so the 
great lighthouse districts are subdivided by buoys. The 
buoys are divided into bell and whistling buoys, and into the 
great silent red, black, white, and striped ones. All of these 
are of comparatively recent date, and they are still being 
erected in great numbers every year by the various gov- 
ernments. ‘The buoys seem like simple and inexpensive 
signals, but many of them cost upward of a thousand 
dollars. The bell-buoy is simply an iron framework with 
a large bell hung inside of it, which is so arranged that it 
will ring every time a wave rocks it back and forth. In 
calm weather the bell does not ring much, but in stormy 
seas it keeps up a constant clanging noise which can be 
heard a long distance away. Whistling-buoys make the 
most uncanny noise, and when they were first used many 
superstitious sailors took their long, mournful wails in the 
night-time for the cries of some departed spirit. When 
the waves are short and choppy they “toot” away like a 
boy on a shrill horn, but when the long, heavy swells roll 
in from the sea they give forth a most dismal, long-drawn 
wail which has in it a suggestion of shipwreck and disaster. 
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These buoys have a large whistle in the upper part of the 
framework, through which the air is forced back and forth 
by therising and falling of the waves. A long, narrow 
tube runs from the whistle down into the water, and the 
air is allowed to enter this when the wave falls, and then 
it is forced out rapidly again when the next wave strikes 
the buoy. 

The silent buoys have to tell their stories by their size, 
shape, and colors. These consist of the red, black, and 
Striped ones, each of which has a special significance to 
the sailor. Some are large, round, pear-shaped buoys, 
while others are simply long, glistening spars. They mark 
out the channels of harbors, and warn strangers from 
shoals and rocky reefs. 

One more system of signals is used for dividing the 
ocean up into divisions, and these cannot be overlooked 
any more than the others. The beacons and signals on 
dry land consist of spindles and fog-horns. The spindles 
are found all along the rough coasts, and they consist for 
the most part of a single iron pole surmounted with a cage 
or iron framework. Sea birds find these spindles of the 
greatest convenience, but mariners close in the shore make 
use of the solitary milestones too. The fog-horns are 
situated on the coast in localities where dense fogs are 
liable to blot out the very existence of strong lights. These 
send forth the shrillest noise of all the warning signals, 
and the huge machinery which supplies the horns with air 
is worked by steam. The terrible shriek of the fog-horn 
may be heard far out at sea; but as sound is sometimes 
very misleading on the ocean, the horns do not always serve 
the good purpose for which they were constructed. 

The great ocean is thus divided up into highways which 
all sailors understand, and it is not with them a system of 
guesswork, any more than it is with a boy when he reads 
the name of a street on the city lamp-post. The sailor 
understands the lamp-posts of his streets too, and the 
language is just as plain to him as if it were written in 
large, colored letters. 


Here and Elsewhere 


There is a lake in Missouri called Devil’s Lake, which 
is fifteen hundred feet above the sea. It is on the top of 
a mountain, about seventy feet below the earth surround- 
ing it, and has no visible inlet and no outlet, yet it rises 
periodically several feet, and there is no apparent reason 
for this rise. It is supposed that the lake is fed by a sub- 
terranean river, or is a part of an underground river. 


There are being imported from England into Oregon 
English song-birds—larks, nightingales, thrushes, and the 
English robin. They will be kept under cover until the 
spring, and then released in the sheltered valleys near the 
coast. Recently it was claimed by several persons that 
they heard the song of a nightingale in Oregon. It isnow 
thought that one of the nightingales escaped, and was 
really heard singing. 


There arrived recently in New York a number of wild 
animals. Some are to enter zodlogical gardens, and some 
are to enter circus menageries. There were spotted leop- 
ards, hyenas, one tiger, four wolves, one zebra, and some 
other animals. ‘The daily papers did not report any inter- 
views, so we do not know what they think of America, or 
whether they are glad to get here. All the animals were 
well when they landed ; they were confined in cages while 
on shipboard. 


It will interest the boys and girls who are familiar with 
the pictures of the Capitol at Washington to know that, 
large as it is, it is not large enough to conduct the neces- 
sary business connected with Congress. It may not be 
generally known that two buildings outside of the Capitol 
grounds are now owned and used by the Government for 
the transaction of the business of Congress. One is the 


Maltby House, which, when the purchase was made, it 
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was supposed would be used exclusively by the House of 
Representatives, but when the purchase was completed by . 
the Government the rooms of the house were used by the 
Senators for the transaction of committee business. The 
Butler mansion is used by the Treasury Department. An 
architect has prepared plans which look to an enlargement 
of the present Capitol building that will provide twenty- 
four new rooms. The plans as submitted call for an out- 
lay of $6,500,000. As it would probably be impossible to 
have such provision made for this purpose at present, the 
suggestion has been made of making a beginning by at 
once extending the west front. 


There is a fog peculiar to some parts of Nevada, called 
pogonip. It is peculiar to the elevated regions ; it ascends 
from the valleys. A gentleman connected with the Nevada 
Mining Bureau writes this description: “In the White 
Pine Mountains, the Toyabi, the Hyko, and the Parrana- 
gat ranges, it is quite common to see the trees, houses, and 
everything out in the open gradually become white without 
any apparent cause. ‘There is no perceptible fog, but the 
hot air from the valleys gradually ascends up the moun- 
tain-side, and, becoming crystallized, the minute crystals at- 
tach themselves to anything in sight. This phenomenon 
affects human beings in just the same manner, and when 
the fog passes by, the frozen particles will adhere to the 
hair and clothing, producing a very grotesque effect. Hot 
Creek Valley is situated right in the center of the mining 
district, and is so called because of the warm springs that 
are always to be found there. These springs cause a pog- 
onip in that district every night, and forthis reason. The 
wind in the valley always blows from one direction in the 
daytime, and after sunset it invariably blows from the op- 
posite point. The effect of the cooler air passing over the 
hot valley is to force the heated air torise. When it reaches 
a temperature of about twenty-five degree:, the result is a 


pogonip.” 


We usually think of the children of royal families as 
having a very happy time. They have lords and ladies 
for their servants, and of course we always think of them 
as rich, and so having every want gratified; but this is a 
very mistaken impression. Little princes and princesses 
are trained for a business, and they have to work quite 
hard. They have to learn different languages; they have 
to learn how to meet people as princes and princesses ; 
they are limited as to the people with whom they can hold 
any familiar relation, and soon learn that for them life 
means business, that they must be on their guard as to 
what they say and how they say it, that they are the objects 
of envy and often of plots, that their lives are more or 
less in danger always. Once in a while we hear stories of 
them which show that, in spite of all the ceremony that sur- 
rounds their lives, they do act like boys and girls. It is 
told of the two sons of the Prince of Wales, the late Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, Prince Albert Edward, and 
Prince George, that when they were boys, Prince George, 
the younger, always resented any display of authority on 
the part of his brother because he was the elder and the 
heir presumptive to the throne of England, and that once 
when they were little boys, when Prince Albert Edward 
undertook to compel his brother to give up a goat- 
cart, Prince George sprang out of it and knocked his 
brother down to prove to him that he could not always 
have his way. This, of course, was not a very nice thing 
to do, but it simply proves that princes can sometimes be 
impolite and unkind. Rarely do we hear of a royal child 
being cruelly treated by his parents, but there is a story 
told of Tewfik Pasha that shows us that even a royal father 
can be cruel. When he was a little boy his father used to 
have his hands bound together by a cord which was passed 
over a hook in the wall, and have the child drawn up by 
his arms and left for hours in this position. 


* 


Genesta potted is said to be the most fashionable flower for 
the decoration of the dinner-table. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


On Sudden Conversion’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners: of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long- 
suffering, for a gettece to them which should hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting.—1 Timothy i., 15, 16. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story of St. Paul’s con- 
version—supernatural and most natural. You are familiar 
with it. If not, you can easily familiarize yourselves with 
it by reading one of the three accounts given of it in the 
Book of Acts. It must suffice to say, by way of introduc- 
tion to what will follow, three things: First, that it was not 
preceded by a sorrow for the past. He began, not by 
remorse or sorrow for the past, but by consecration. 
Lord, he said, what wilt thou have me to do? and he straight- 
way began to do it. Second, it was immediately followed 
by Christian service. He did not wait for any period of pro- 
bation or preparation, but immediately went to Damascus, 
and began preaching the Gospel then and there. Thirdly, 
that he was received with great suspicion by the Church, 
At first they were afraid of him. When Ananias was told 
to go to Saul, he protests. Later, the Christians at 
Jerusalem objected to receive him. They said to them- 
selves, This fellow is the fellow who was persecuting us, 
and he is pretending to be converted that so he may get a 
better opportunity to destroy us. But when Barnabas bore 
testimony to the reality of the conversion, they received the 
aforetime persecutor with gladness. 

I know not how any one can believe in Christ and dis- 
believe in sudden conversion. At the very heart and root 
of Christianity is this: That God’s grace is sufficient to 
change any man, and that any man has in him the capacity 
for change. Our fathers did not believe in any other kind 
‘of conversion than sudden conversion. In that they were 
mistaken. We have reacted against that mistake, and come 
to look with suspicion upon conversions that are sudden. 
That is equally a mistake. I know not how any man can 
believe in psychology and disbelieve in sudden conver- 
sions. The history of the Church is full of the record of 
sudden conversions, from the day of Paul down. Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Wesley, Bunyan, John B. Gough, all 
illustrate the possibility of an instant change in the spirit 
and purpose of alife. ‘These phenomena psychology must 
account for. How is it that men who have been walking 
down the road to death and hell suddenly are lifted up, 
transfigured, made radiant; before from their mouths 
dropped vermin and snakes, now diamonds and precious 
stones? ‘These changes have taken place, not only in 
individuals, but in whole communities. Who has not 
read the story of the work of Lyman Beecher, or James G. 
Finney, or Whitefield, or Nettleton, in which communities 
have been suddenly transformed by a power that was 
incomprehensible, or at least not comprehended? Nay, who 
is there that knows the history of this church and looks 
back through the years and does not remember the time 
when, not in twos or threes, but in scores, men and women 
came trooping in here who had instantly turned from 
darkness unto light, from winter to summer? These instant 
changes run all through the history of the Church. To- 
day there are unnumbered thousands singing their paans 
of glory in the kingdom above who could tell you the very 
day, yea, the very hour, when they were born into the 
kingdom of God. Nay, in this congregation, could I call 
for it, there would be men and women to bear their testi- 
mony that “on such an hour of such a day, in such a place, 
under such an influence, my eyes were opened as if with a 
flash, and I beheld the light.” And yet this is not, the 
natural and the normal method. It is not by this process 
.that the world, as a world, is to be brought into the king- 
dom of Christ. These are rare, exceptional, but none the 
less real. I stood once, many years ago, by the shores of a 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 14, 1892. 
author. 
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lake in Maine. As the sun rose over the hills it touched 
with its rays of light a great bed of green water-lilies that 
lay in a little cove; and, little by little, lily after lily 
instantly, as the sun touched it, opened its petals, and in 
five minutes the field of green was turned to a field of 
glorious golden yellow. Were these not flowers, and had 
they not bloomed because they knew the sun the moment 
it kissed them? Or shall a golden daisy say, I am nota 
flower, I have not bloomed, because I cannot tell when I 
opened nor how? A flower is a flower if it is in bloom; 
and a man is a man if he is in bloom; and whether he is 
opened instantly, or whether he is opened so gradually 
that neither he nor any one else can tell how he took the 
sunlight in, what matters it? The one conversion is no 
better and no worse than the other. 

Look at this phenomenon we call conversion, philosophi- 
cally. 

Man is a double creature. He is built in at least two 
stories. The truth is beautifully portrayed in that early 
story of man’s creation, the spiritual truth. of which the 
Church has lost sight of in laying such excessive impor- 
tance on its scientific accuracy. Man is made out of clay: 
he is an animal. Into the clay of man God has breathed 
the spiritual life: he is a son of God. And these two ele- 
ments are in him struggling for victory. The animal, the 
heavenly ; the earthly, the spiritual ; the intellectual, the 
divine. He is a great many kinds of animals, not merely 
one. The hog is an animal, ruled by his appetites; there 
are some men of that stamp. The tiger is an animal, 
ruled by his combativeness; there are some men of that 
stamp. The bee is an animal, ruled by his acquisitiveness, 
who gathers all his life long that some one else may have 
his honey after he is gone; and there are a great many 
animals of that stamp. The peacock is an animal, 
governed by his approbativeness; and there are not a few 
animals in modern society of that kind. The bird that 
sings in the tropical forests of South America, and simply 
rejoices in its own song and in the beauty that is about 
it, is an animal that takes all its life in sensuous, esthetic 
pleasures; and society is full of animals of that kind. 
But all that is animal is not sinful. Neither appetite, nor 
acquisitiveness, nor approbativeness, nor combativeness, 
nor zsthetic delight, is sinful. Yet each and all of them 
are sinful if they are dominating the man; for he should 
be dominated by something higher, better, nobler. Each 
one of these animals judges his neighbor animal. The 
man of appetites and passions says, Thank God, I am not 
a miser! and the man of acquisitiveness says, Thank God, 
I am not a drunkard! and both men look with contempt 
on what they call culture; and the man of culture thanks 
God that he is not a man of appetite or greed. But they 
are all animalstogether. Some better animals than others, 
but all animals together. 

In every one of us there is this animal nature, and in 
every one of us there is something better. For in every 
man there is a conscience, a love, a faith, a reverence ; 
dormant—perhaps so asleep that it seems nothing can 
ever awaken it—in every man something better than the 
best of the animal there isin him. No man is at peace 
except the man of absolute self-conceit. The man of 
absolute self-conceit, who thinks that he is so good that he 
does not need to be made better, wonders at Christ’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees. Christ cried, Woe unto 
you, hypocrites ! that he might wake them up. These men 
were sleeping so soundly that nothing would startle them 
unless a rude hand was placed on their shoulder; and they 
need rousing now as much as then, and in modern churches 
as much as in olden ones. But, for the most part, none of 
us are at peace. The best of us have this animal in us. 
The appetite, the vanity, the covetousness, the combative- 
ness, the sensuous, «esthetic lust—these rule over us, or 
fight against the divine that they may rule over us. What 
man or woman is there here before me to-day who would 
like to unroll the record of his secret thoughts and motives 
and conscious self and show it, I will not say to the church, I 
will not say to the public, I will say to his own wife, his own 
children? Nay, what man or woman is there who would like 
to unro!] and look at it himself? And, on the other hand, 
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thanks be to God, there is no man so low but that there 
is something of the other in him; some conscience, some 
love, some reverence, some hope. Has he gone down 
never so far into the gutter, has he bound his hands and 
feet never so firmly with those chains of gold that are 
harder to break than chains of steel, none the less there is 
every now and then a spirit of remonstrance, a discontent, 
a voice within him that calls him to something better ; 
there is something somewhere within himself that makes 
him know that he is not what he ought to be, that makes 
him know that there is a better future possible for him 
than he has ever known in the past or realizes in the 
present. We are all at war in ourselves—except the poor 
men of hopeless self-conceit. 

Now, surely the best thing we can do for our children, 
and for the world, is that reverence and love and hope and 
conscience shall be so educated from the cradle that the 
animal shall never get its foot on the spiritual; and when 
children are thus educated in love and hopeand reverence 
and conscience from the cradle, when through inheritance, 
through education, through natural temperament, through 
assisting divine grace, our sons and our daughters are. so 
developed that the spiritual is always supreme and the 
animal is always under foot, such a child, when he comes 
into the Church, never knows howhe came there. He was 
not converted. He needed to be regenerated, but not to 
be converted. He needed the new and divine life to be 
quickened and stirred within him, but he was never walk- 
ing in the wrong direction ; he has walked with his face 
toward righteousness and truth from the cradle, as he 
ought to walk. But supposing it has not been so, how 
then? Supposing the appetites have gained the mastery 
of him ; or the esthetic and sensuous desires, or covetous- 
ness, or any one of the animal elements in him—what then ? 
What then? Is there hope for such a man? Is there 
hope of instantaneous change and uplift for such a man? 
And I say yes ; and I say it on the faith of Christ’s Gospel, 
I say it on the faith of Christ’s reiterated declarations, and 
I say it on the faith of the long, long history of the Chris- 
tian Church, from the days of Paul down to the present 
time. It is possible for any man or woman, through the 
grace of God, to make the spiritual uppermost and put the 
animal and the sensuous under foot. The spiritual nature 
is in every man ; and the spiritual nature may be so quick- 
ened and reinforced that, as by a sudden bound, it becomes 
the master in any life. It may be the word of a friend 
that accomplishes this; as one touched John B. Gough 
upon the shoulder one day, and said, My friend, you have 
been drinking. And he said, I know it. And the friend said, 
Why not take the pledge? And John B. Gough turned 
about and became a new man from that hour. It may be 
the spiritual word that trembles in a single sentence going to 
a heart surcharged with good ; as Dwight L. Moody strayed 
into Mount Vernon Church in Boston, and fell asleep, and 
never wakened until the people rose to receive the bene- 
diction, and never heard anything except that one bene- 
diction, and went out to begin a new life from that very 
moment. It may be a text of Scripture; as Augustine, 
searching for the truth, and turning to the Bible, read one 
single verse—Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ—and put 
him on, from that hour finding a strange peace stealing 
into his soul. It may be some voice from heaven sudden- 
ly speaking to the human heart; as Luther climbing 
Pilate’s staircase heard, “ The just shall live by faith,” 
uttered to him, and left his penance yet unfinished, and 
turned his back on Romanism, never to go back to 
it again. It may be a great affliction ; as Loyola, wounded 
and in hospital, found the possibility of gratifying his mili- 
tary ambition taken from him, and put the whole force and 
current of his life into a new religious service. It may 
even be a great crime that startles the soul and brings it 
to a spiritual consciousness; as Paul, who, humanly 
speaking, never would have awakened to the thought that 
there was any need of a higher and better life than living 
according to law if he had not reddened his hands with 
the blood of a martyr. If the evolutionary theology, 
which I am supposed to hold and do hold, is going to take 
away from the Church its revival power, is going to deny 
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sudden conversion and spiritual regeneration, is going to 
deprive the Church of the apostolic spirit, in which men 
were brought to the Christ by scores and by thousands, I 
want nothing to do with it. For theology exists for relig- 
ion, not religion for theology ; and the function of theol- 
ogy, be it old theology or new theology—put what name 
on it you will—is to develop the life of God in the soul of 
man, 

The possibility, the reality, of sudden conversion is im- 
plicit in Christ’s whole Gospel ministry. To the corrupt 
politician, the drunkard, the harlot, the outcast, this was 
his message: There is hope for you; hope for you because 
there is a divinity in you, and a divinity about you, and 
the powers that make for your righteousness are more 
than the powers that make against your righteousness. 
And wherever a hand reached up out of the seething 
mass, his hand reached down to take it. And, going away, 
he left the Church to be the Christ on earth—the CArist 
on earth—the body in which that spirit of his is incar- 
nate, with the same great faith in God, with the same great 
faith in man, and with that faith in God and man shown 
by the hand outreached and by the great heart of sym- 
pathy uttered and expressed in deed and word. | 

I look on this respectable and virtuous congregation, and 
sometimes long to get away from you, and wish I could go 
away and preach to men that seem to be hardened in sin and 
iniquity. But I donot think I have grace enough or wisdom 
enough or power enough to dothat. But nowand then there 
comes to me a letter or a word that makes me know 
that some man has strayed into this virtuous and cultured 
congregation out of the ways of sin and darkness. 
And so I throw out the last word of this morning, wonder- 
ing if there be in this congregation one such man as that 
here—man or woman. If you are drinking the cup of de- 
spair, you do not need to; you are a childof God. Going 
away from your Father’s home, you are a child of God. 
Spending your substance in riotous living, you are a child 
of God. Spending it with harlots and with drunkards, 
you are a child of God. Feeding swine, you area child | 
of God. Ragged and unkempt, you are a child of God. 
And your Father is better than the father in the parable. 
He waits not even until you turn your face toward him, 
but goes out into the far country; and even to-day, as I am 
speaking to you, if there stirs in you any sorrow or shame 
for the past, any desire for the future, any aspiration for a 
nobler and a better life, any wish that you might put away 
this cup of despair and take in its place the cup of hope, it is 
the voice of your Father that pleads with you and speaks 
with you. Oh, there is help for you! It is there, and 
you can make it victorious if you will. There is a 
Christ here, a God here, and he is helping you. Though 
you have not been born of blood, though your inheritance 
is all wrong; though you have not been born of the will of 
man, though your education has been all wrong; though 
you have not been born of the will of the flesh, though 
your own will is weak and wayward—there is a power for 
you because you may be born of God; and when a man is 
born of God, and cradled in the arms of his mother God, 
he is safe, he is safe. 


The Gospel According to Ezekiel ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


Our lesson for to-day is taken from a chapter which Dr. 
Guthrie has well called “ The Gospel According to Ezekiel.” 
In his book so entitled our readers will find valuable matter 
not only for illustration in Sunday-school teaching, but for 
spiritual meditation. Far more striking evidence of the 
inspiration of the ancient Hebrew prophets is afforded by 
the spiritual character of such a chapter as this than by 
the literal fulfillment in history of specific and detailed 
prophecies. The candid skeptic can hardly fail to recog- 
nize the wonderful spiritual perception in the writer of this 
prophecy, especially if he compares it with the spirit of 
theological scholasticism or ecclesiastical ritualism unhap- 


Sunday-School Lesson for March 13, 1892.—Ezekiel xxxvi., 
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pily prevalent even in the religious circles of the nine- 
teenth century. 

To a single aspect of this teaching I shall ask my read- 
ers’ attention. It is to the view of forgiveness of sins 
which Ezekiel here presents. It is the profoundest view 
to be found anywhere in any literature; often found else- 
where in the Bible; rarely, if ever, elsewhere than in the 
Bible and in literature which the Bible has inspired. The 
lowest view of forgiveness is that which promises the for- 
given person escape from just and reasonable punishment 
for his sins. This is suggested here, but only suggested, 
and lies in the background. The first thought of the 
prophet is not that the desolate land shall be tilled, and 
the ruined cities fenced and inhabited. This is not for- 
giveness, though this follows forgiveness. 

Far higher than this is the restoration of the broken 
relations with God, the bringing back of the soul into 
fellowship with him—what is called in theology the forensic 
aspect of forgiveness. The forgiven person is acquitted, 
treated as if he were righteous; has, in theological lan- 
guage, righteousness imputed to him. ‘Thus the convict 
pardoned out of State’s prison receives back in the pardon 
the full rights of citizenship, and can again vote, serve on 
juries, testify in court, practice his profession, and exercise 
all his individual liberties. This also Ezekiel presents, 
but this also has a secondary place. ‘ Ye shall dwell in 
the land which I gave to your fathers ; and ye shall be my 
people, and I shall be your God ;” but this is not the great 
promise, it stands not in the forefront, it is not the prophet’s 
first thought. 

Forgiveness is, first, the restoration of personal righteous- 
ness, and that in two aspects. ‘The past is by divine for- 
giveness cleansed away; and a new future is opened 
to the soul. In the Episcopal General Confession the 
double evil of sin is concisely expressed. ‘We have 
erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep; we have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done, 
and we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done.” ‘This is the first burden of the soul, the burden of 
a remorseful memory, looking back upon a marred and 
blotted past. ‘And there is no health in us.” This is 
the second burden of the soul, the burden of personal 
infirmity and present sinfulness. 

The Gospel takes away the first of these burdens: 
“From all your filthiness and from all your idols will I 
cleanse you.” This is a figure, and it is not to be too 
literally interpreted, but the meaning of the figure is clear 
enough. Forgiveness makes the past as though it had 
not been. it buries that past in the depths of the sea. 
It blots that past out, as a badly written record is blotted 
out by acids trom the page, and leaves it pure and white 
for a new writing. But the second burden the Gospel 
also takes away: * A new heart will I give you, and a new 
Spirit will I put within you, and I will cause you to walk 
in my statutes.’”’ The Gospel is for the present and the 
future as well as for the past. He who forgives all our 
iniquities also heals all our diseases. When Christ met 
Peter atter the resurrection and asked him, “ Lovest thou 
me?’ he put him on the track of a new life with the direc- 
tion, “* Feed my sheep.” When he met Saul on the road 
to Damascus, he put him on the track of a new life by 
commissioning him to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
He takes us out of the past by inspiring us with hope and 
life for the future. 

There are many pulpits in America to-day that might 
well go back and learn a lesson from this sermon of 
Ezekiel, priest of Judah, preached so many years ago. 
What is forgiveness? Relief from the remorse of the past ; 
strength and inspiration for the life of the future ; fellowship 
and abiding with God; and, last of all and above all, a 
new and blessed surrounding and circumstance. First a 


coming to one’s self, then a going to the Father, after that 
the robe, the feast, and the home-dwelling. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
What is God’s Covenant with Us? 


For the week beginning March 13, 1892. 
(Eze. xxxvi., 27, 28; Heb. viii., 8-12.) 


The covenant which God makes with us to-day is the 
same covenant that he made with Abram so long ago. 
He would be a God to him and his descendants, and 
they were to be his people. He would be their God, 
and they were to render homage to none other. The 
patriarch accepted the covenant for himself and his chil- 
dren, and, under the shadow of smoking Sinai, they ac- 
cepted it for themselves, saying, “ All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.” But they promised more than they 
realized, more than any one of them could perform. Their 
history is one long record of broken vows and a violated 
covenant. Nevertheless, God did not take his loving-kind- 
ness utterly from them, nor suffer his faithfulness to 
fail. To become a God unto them he became a God with 
them. The name of the promised Messiah, which carried 
in it the whole Gospel, was this, “ Immanuel, God with us.” 
When he came unto his own they received him not, “ but 
as many as received him to them gave he the right to 
become children of God.” What the prophets and wise 
men of old saw afar off we see and know. Christ in us is 
our hope of glory. The old covenant read, “ This do, 
and thou shalt live ;” the new covenant is, ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt live.”” None the less are 
we to keep the old, though we find in it more than any 
child of Abraham ever found, but through faith in him we 
are to keep it, by his grace, through love and not through 
fear, 

The old covenant was consecrated bya sacrifice. “ Be- 
hold the blood of the covenant!” cried Moses, as he cast 
it upon the altar and the people. ‘This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of 
sins,’ said Jesus to his own, on that night before his pas- 
sion, ‘There must needs be expiation before the broken 
covenant can be renewed. ‘The cross of Calvary is the 
sign and seal of the new covenant. 

Israel needed a mediator. They did not dare to ap- 
proach unto God. Moses took the Word from the hand 
of God and delivered it unto the people. When they dis- 
obeyed that Word, he interceded with God for them. 
Jesus said, * All things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you.” “If any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father.” Christ is the one Media- 
tor, himself man.” 

The citizens in the parable said, “ We will not that this 
man reign over us,” Nevertheless he did reign, as they 
found to their cost when he returned from the far country. 
Jehovah is God, whether any will be his people or not. It 
behooves us, then, to accept the offer that he makes, and 
enter into covenant relations with him, seeking for light 
upon those relations in his Word and in his sanctuary. 
The aid of the Holy Spirit is promised, not only to en- 
lighten us, but to strengthen us to keep the covenant which 
he will write, not upon tables of stone, but upon our hearts. 

God made known his willingness to enter into covenant 
with Israel through Moses. He has made it known to us 
through Christ. He, in turn, has intrusted his followers 
with the mission of carrying the good news to all the world. 
This thought presses home the question, “* How shall they 
believe on him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent ?” | 

References: Gen. vi., 17, 18—xv., 17, 18—xvii., 1-8— 
XXV1., I—5——XXviil., 10-15; Ex. vi., 5—7—xix., 7, 83—xx., 
1-3; Deut. iv., 23, 24—vii., 9; Josh. xxiv., 24,25; 2 Sam. 
5; 1 Kings viii.,9; 2 Kings xxiii, 2,3; I’s. xxv., 14; 
Isa. liv., 1o—lv., 3; Eze. xxxvii., 26, 27; Zech. viu., 7, 8; 
John xiv., 21—xv., 9, 10; Acts ii, 39—iii., 25, 26; Kom. 
xi., 26, 27; Heb. viii., 6. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. xxiv., 3-8; (2) 1 Chron. xvi, 
7-36; (3) Ps. Ixxxix., 28-34; (4) Luke i., 67-75; (5) 
Heb. ix., 1-22; (6) 1 Cor. xt., 23-26; (7) Eze. xxxvi., 27, 
28; Heb. vili., 8-12. 
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Religious News 


The Oxford It has been supposed that we in this country 
Summer School have a monopoly of summer schools, but a 
new and conspicuous experiment in this di- 
rE€tion is soon to be made by Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Mansfield is the new Congregational institution whose 
principal, Dr. Fairbairn, is just now one of the most prominent 
figures in the theological world. The College corresponds to 
our theological seminaries. It is one of the most beautiful 
institutions in the great university city. Principal Fairbairn and 
his associates have arranged for a Summer School of Theology, 
to begin on the 18th of July next, and to continue for twelve days. 
The design is to meet the wants of pastors who are so con- 
stantly occupied with the pressing duties of the pastoral office 
for a great part of the year that they have but little time for 
advanced theological study. If the Roman Catholic term were 
used, it would be called a “ Retreat.” The range of study is 
very broad, and the lecturers are among the most eminent in 
their departments in the English-speaking world. For instance, 
Professor Driver, of Oxford, will lecture on “ The Prophets and 
their Writings ;” Professor Brown, of New York, on “ The 
Historical Writings of the Old Testament ;” Professor Massie, 
of Oxford, on “ Introduction to the New Testament ;” Pro- 
fessor Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh, on “The Theology of 
Jesus ;” Professor Sanday, of Oxford, on “ The Theology of 
St. Paul;” Principal Edwards, of Wales, on “ The Epistle to the 
Hebrews ;” Professor Bruce, of Edinburgh, on “ The Christian 
- Origins ;” Principal Cave, of London, on “The Philosophy of 
Common Sense and the Reality of the Spiritual World—the 
Basis of Every Theology ;” and Principal Fairbairn will lecture 
on “The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” The Rev. 
Robert F. Horton, of London, will preach in the College Chapel 
on Sunday, July 24, and will take a prominent part in the evening 
conferences. The lectures are to be given in the morning of 
each day; the afternoons to be given to recreation, and the 
evenings to general conferences. Arrangements are made by 
which dinner will be served every day at seven in the College 
Commons Hall; and the expense for this whole course of about 
forty lectures, including the dinner in the Hall, will be only 
£210s. It is probable that many American ministers will desire 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of attending this remark- 
able course. Any who may desire to do so should address Mr. 
Norman H. Smith, Mansfield College, Oxford, who will give 
all information concerning the lectures. 


Why Not A study of the prospectus of this 
Follow the Example ? Summer School of Theology raises the 
question why there should not be a 

similar school in this country of the same grade. We have 
numerous schools of the kind, but none of the same quality as 
that at Oxford, which makes its appeal, not to Sunday-school 
teachers and “Christian workers,” but to preachers and 
scholars. The professors at Andover are leading all the theo- 
logical seminaries in the advantages which they offer their 
students for the study of social science. Why should they 
not take another step, and provide in Andover a school, similar 
to that at Oxford, for hard-working pastors who are anxious to 
keep abreast of the times, but are hindered by their duties 
during the year? Andover is one of the most beautiful and 
healthful of all the New England towns, and no one could 
desire a better place for a two weeks’ sojourn. But whether it 
should be at Andover or New Haven or Princeton, The 
Christian Union begs to suggest to our American theological 
seminaries that the example of Mansfield College might well be 
followed in this country. Indeed, it begs leave to suggest that 
no better plan could be devised than, if possible, to induce the 
Oxford lecturers to come to this country and repeat their 
lectures. They represent three denominations—viz., the Epis- 
copalian, Congregational, and Presbyterian—and both liberal 
and conservative tendencies in theology, and are men of such 
eminence as to be sure of a hearty welcome. Their presence 
here would give a strong impetus to scientific and liberal study. 
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A somewhat similar idea to that thus to be 
carried out at Oxford is found in the plan of a 
“Reunion Conference” to be held at Grin- 
delwald, in the Alps, in July and September next. This con- 
ference has been arranged by the editor of the new English 
periodical, the “ Review of the Churches,” which is assuming 
some such position in the world of religious journalism as the 
“ Review of Reviews ” occupies in other fields. Dr. Lunn, the 
general editor of the magazine, has invited many distinguished’ 
leaders of different English Christian bodies to be present at 
this proposed summer conference, and to join in debates on the 
general subject of the “ Reunion of Christendom.” Such men 
as Canon Wilberforce, Canon Fremantle, Canon Body, Dr. 
McKennal, Dr. McLaren, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and’ 
many others, are among those who have been asked to partici- 
pate, and many of them have already signified their intention 
of being present. Dr. Lunn explains his general idea to be 
to gather together a number of the devoted men of all the 
churches who are earnestly desiring to draw nearer to each 
other and to understand each other better. Doubtless many 
representative Americans of various creeds will join in this exper- 
iment to found a religious European Chautauqua on a small 
scale, whose sessions will be held in the most beautiful part of 
one of the most beautiful countries in the world. Special 
arrangements will be made for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of the conference, and no doubt full information as to 
rates may be had by writing directly to the “ Review of the 
Churches.” 


Reunion 
Conference 


The plans of the new Andover House at 
Boston have already been outlined in The 
Christian Union. It is already, though but 
barely opened, becoming a center of reformatory and civilizing 
religious work. There are now four residents, two of whom 
—Robert A. Woods, who is in charge of the enterprise, and the 
Rev. J. A. Bevington—give their entire time tothe House. The 
latest circular issued by the society states that the residents have 
already connected themselves with the work done by existing agen- 
cies. Such work is preliminary to the establishment of new social 
centers in the district in the way of clubs, home libraries, and the 
like. Aninteresting and promising feature of the home work is 
the attention given to the boys. Many have already found it a 
pleasant resort for amusement and instruction, and personal in- 
vestigation of their home surroundings and needs is going on. 
The membership list of the Andover House has already the names. 
of 225 men and women in all parts of the country. The experi- 
ment is certainly founded on a basis of common sense and 
advanced ideas, and has every prospect of continuously growing 
success. 


Growing 
Usefulness 


Our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens are mov- 
ing in the matter of celebrating the anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus as. 
a peculiarly Catholic event, or, as one writer 
says, a Catholic Forefathers’ Day. Among the facts to be com- 
memorated are enumerated these: That Columbus was a pious 
Catholic, and that he undertook his famous voyage under Catholic 
patronage, and took possession of the soil as a Catholic; that 
the mass was the first act of Christian worship ever performed 
on this side of the Atlantic Ocean; that Catholics were the pio- 
neers in everything that tended to the development of the New 
World ; that a Catholic college long preceded Harvard; and 
that from the Atlantic to the Pacific the Catholic religion was 
known before any other had secured a foothold. Meanwhile 
there seems to be some difference of opinion between laymen 
and prelates as to just what should be the character of the Cath- 
olic Congress to be held at Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
A committee of beth laymen and prelates was appointed at the 
Baltimore Congress of 1889 to make the arrangements, but their 
plans have been, it is said, superseded by the archbishops, before 
whom the proposed programme was recently laid. The point in 
issue seems to be the relative amount of attention to be given to 
such questions as the temporal power and the education of Cath- 
olics. These the prelates, it is alleged, prefer should be left 
severely alone, while the laymen are anxious to have a full and 
free discussion of the themes. 


Catholics 
and the 
World's Fair 
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Congregational Mass-Meeting in Chicago 
By the Rev. James M. Campbell 


Chicago Congregationalists are walking with heads elate. 
They have just been holding a denominational jubilee. On 
Thursday evening (February 18) they mustered at the Auditorium, 
8,000 strong. That expressions of self-gratulation should have 
been indulged in by a people who were told that next year they 
were to form part of the world’s center was nothing more than 
what was to be expected. There seemed to be no difficulty in 
swallowing the most undisguised rhetorical flatteries ; of which 
let the following suffice as a specimen: “ As America was the 
vanguard of freedom, New England the vanguard of America, 
Congregationalism the vanguard of New England, Chicago was 
the vanguard of Congregationalism.” 

There is small wonder that one of the Chicago dailies should 
openly declare that the object for which this great mass-meeting 
was held was the removal of the hub of Congregationalism 
from Boston and the New England States, and the transplant- 
ing it in Chicago, the metropolis of the West. 

Justification for a measure of local denominational pride 
might perhaps be found in the remarkable growth of Congrega- 
tionalism in Chicago. The. first church was organized in 1851. 
There are now 51 churches and 74 Sunday-schools. In 
Chicago Association, which comprises Chicago and suburbs, 
there are 85 churches, with 13,000 members; and 118 Sunday- 
schools, with 26,000 pupils. 

James H. Moore, Esq., President of the Chicago Congregational 
Club, under whose auspices this successful denominational 
rally was held, occupied the chair, and fittingly introduced the 
speakers. 

The first address was given by the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
D.D., on “What Congregationalism Has Done in the Past.” 
He said that all he intended to attempt was to act the part of 
an Old Mortality, and scrape a little.moss from the monuments 
of the past. The things to be gloried in were not the institu- 
tions of Congregationalism so much as her ideas and ideals; 
not what she had achieved so much as the spirit which she had 
breathed into the life of humanity. The spirit of Calvin is 
larger than his dogmatics. The spirit of the past is larger 
than any of the institutions it has created; the spirit of Puritan- 
ism is greater by far than Congregationalism itself. Congrega- 
tionalism has been an influence more than an organization. It 
was the dawn of a new idea, the springtime of a vast and 
important purpose. Puritanism, the grandfather of Congrega- 
tionalism, was more anxious to preserve the past than to win a 
golden future. The victories of Congregationalism were the vic- 
tories of the Pilgrim spirit. Puritanism had put iron into the 
blood; Pilgrimism supplied magnetism. The Puritan occupied 
himself in trying to keep himself right; the Pilgrim went forth to 
create a nation. Touched with the fire of the Holy Ghost, the 
Pilgrim was filled with the ambition of conquering the world 
for Immanuel. Out of this dream of conquest have grown the 
missionary movements of our times. 

The Pilgrim spirit in Congregationalism has been the spirit of 
progress. It has. not been afraid of new ideas. It has built 
colleges that stretch inva long line from Plymouth Rock to the 
Golden Gate. It has permitted conservatism and radicalism to 
stand side by side. To-day it glories in the mossy antiquity of 
Hartford and the flower-flecked verdancy of Andover. Should 
either of our great religious papers falter before the advance of 
newly discovered truth, or quail before the results of honest 
scholarship, let us take the name “ Congregationalist ” from our 
paper in Boston, and call the “ Advance” of Chicago the 
“ Retreat.” In that tolerant, healthful spirit which knows that 
the radicalism of to-day is the conservatism of to-morrow, let us 
stand at the doorway of the soul and say, “Speed the parting, 
welcome the coming, guest.” 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of Amherst College, speaking 
on “ Our Central Principle and Our Country’s Needs To-day,” 
called attention to the questions which confront Congregational- 
ism in the ever-changing, eternally present, omnipotent zow. 
The seventeenth century was full of germinal life which is still 
flowering and bearing fruit in this nineteenth century. We 
recall the past that we may use it, with God’s help, to shape the 
future by our faithful use of the living present. To make the 
present bless the future, we need not only power to see our 
ideal, but also power to realize it. For the work of the times 
we need men of high purpose and strong will. Might of will 
comes ever from deep moral convictions. We are in danger of 
undervaluing the force of the individual will. The emphasis of 
the age is laid upon co-operation, upon associated efforts; we 
ought also to emphasize the unchanging value of personality, the 
value of the individual man. Every life holds within itself the 
true object and end of its own existence. See to it, then, that 


thou make no man thytool. Respect in every man the image of 
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God, help him to the highest development of the life that God has 
given him. Along the line of this guiding principle will be found 
the proper adjustment of the relations of labor and capital. The 
question between the employer and the toiler is not one of dollars 
and cents merely ; the sacred element of personality enters into it. 
The workman is not to be dealt with as a machine, but as a 
brother man. The supreme value of every soul and the possi- 
bility and duty of making it perfect in the image of God is the 
master motive in all missionary and philanthropic effort. To 
meet the universal yearning after a truer brotherhood we must 
in our daily lives present Christ to men as a loving, human, 
tender-hearted reality, loving as he did the image of God in the 
individual man. 

The Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., of Minneapolis, speaking on 
“ What Congregationalism Should Do in the Future,” depre- 
cated all satisfaction with Congregationalism viewed merely as a 
leavening influence. Spirit must take on an organic form, and 
institute for itself aggressive methods of action. The wide- 
spread growth of the republican idea means the growth of the 
Congregational idea. Congregationalism stands for the union 
of Christendom in one life; it represents liberty, equality, union, 
growth, and ends in the millennium; it is the only form of church 
life that permits a man to be a Christian and nothing else. 

It behooved the Congregational Church to make more of its 
polity as a distinctive denomination, and to labor for the 
upbuilding of its own institutions. In the future Congregation- 
alism should aspire to be the people’s ism. In the past it has 
neglected the masses; let it now reach down to them and lift 
them jup. The strength of the coming Church}will lie in its 
sympathy with the common people. We hear of People’s 
Churches. Where are the Angels’ Churches? Any church that 
is not the People’s Church is not Christ’s Church. 


An International Bible-Reading Union 
By Amelia Hoyt 


How many of the readers of The Christian Union know that 
on the 2oth day of- April, this current year of 1892, more than 
300,000 persons, scattered in all parts of the world, will open 
their Bibles at the first chapter of Genesis and begin the reading 
of the sacred volume, reading one and the same chapter every 
day, until they reach the last chapter of the last book, that won- 
derful and glorious Apocalypse ? 

They will find that Revelation ends where Genesis begins, with 
Paradise and the tree of life, the Scriptures forming, as it were, 
a golden circle. To traverse this golden circle, chapter by chap- 
ter, day by day, requires a little more than three years. 

Does any one wish to join this noble army of readers? The 
plan is very simple. One has only to send name and address 
with four cents in postage stamps to the Rev. T. S. Wynkoop, 
Washington, D. C., and a card of membership will at once be 
forwarded. Thiscard is a little calendar, giving on one side the 
daily readings for a year, and on the other some helpful hints. 

The Union has no paid agent, no president, secretary, nor 
treasurer. The little calendars and circulars agd the monthly 
notes (published in London and sent to those wh care to sub- 
scribe, for thirty cents a year) are its only means of communica- 
tion with its members. 

These members are to be found in every class of society: in 
isolated places like Pitcairn’s Island and in European palaces— 
for at least two princes and six princesses are enrolled among 
the number, the cards of membership being highly prized in the 
royal households both of Norway and Sweden and of Germany. 

It is to be hoped that many (why not all, indeed ?) who read 
this brief article may join the Union of which it treats. The 
advantages of belonging to such a Union are very great. Among 
them are these : ; 

1. It pledges one, and thus. as it were, dinds one, to the daily 
habit of reading God’s Word; and this surely is no light thing in 
these days of innumerable books and periodicals by which the 
Book of books is too often in danger of being crowded out. 

2. It makes it easier to enlist others in reading. If you wish 
to win your children, your pupils, your friends, your servants, 
your congregation, to the regular reading of the Bible, you are 
far likelier to succeed if you have some definite plan to propose 
than if you simply, in vague and general terms, urge them to 
peruse their Bible. It gives an added grace and winsomeness 
to any such suggestions to ask them to read along with you. 

3. It tends to elevate the tone of thought and conversation in 
families and social circles. It does away with some at least of 
that mental poverty which, perhaps, almost always is really at 
the root of gossip. 

Perhaps Frances Ridley Havergal was thinking of this when 
she said, “ Why should one Christian be reading Galatians when 
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another is reading Philippians?” Is it not a little more unself- 
ish for all to be reading in concert, and so always to be having 
a common theme for thought and conversation? Of course, 
any who have the time at command may read as much more as 
they wish, but let ove chapter be in common. 

Each member is asked to pray every Sunday for all the mem- 
bers, so the Union is a prayer union as well as a Bible union. 

The Bible is, indeed, the common heritage of all Christians, 
even as prayer is the privilege of every child of God; but our 
Union adds the precious realization of Christian fellowship in 
which each one shares in the blessings secured by all. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Edward Robis has just completed his 
fortieth year as pastor of the Congregational church at Green- 
land, N. Y. In 186 years the church has had but seven pas- 
tors. 

—From recent statistics it appears that there are 375 Sunday- 
schools in this city. The Episcopalians have the largest number, 
85; the Presbyterians come next with 72, the Methodists have 
68, the Baptists 46, and the remaining 104 are divided among 
the other denominations. The total membership is 123,000, as 
against 307,809 in the public schools. 

—The New York “ Observer” is to have an important addi- 
tion to its editorial staff in the person of Major H. M. Rob- 
inson, for twelve years managing editor of the Chicago 
“Interior.” In speaking of his change the “ Congregation- 
alist” says: “Major Robinson has made the secular edi- 
torials of the “ Interior” models which have been the envy of 
his rivals, and he has given to its literary department the benefit 
of his discriminating taste.” 

—The result of a meeting of Presbyterians interested in the 
work of church extension in this city, held at the residence of 
Mr. Jay Gould on Tuesday evening of last week, has been the 
subscription of over $40,000 for that purpose. Mr. Gould him- 
self subscribed $10,000, and Sidney Dillon, George J. Gould, 
W. F. Havemeyer, Henry B. Hyde, Elliott F. Shepard, and 
other wealthy men gave considerable sums to aid the fund. 
This money will be employed mainly in establishing and aid- 
ing new churches in the upper part of the city. 

—tTrinity Church of this city has decided upon making a gift 
of $100,000 to the Board of Trustees of the proposed Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in this city. Half of this sum is to aid in 
purchasing the site of the Cathedral, the other half to assist in 
the work of construction. It is probable that the corner-stone 
of the Cathedral will be laid on the festival of All Saints, 
November 1, 1892. That, at least, is the date fixed on, and will 
pe adhered to unless the preliminary preparations are not far 
enough advanced at that time to make it possible. 

—Dr. William F. Blackman, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Ithaca, N. Y., read a paper before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, on Tuesday of this week, 
entitled “ The Study of Social Science in Theological Semi- 
naries.” For the purpose of showing what attention is being 
paid to this subject in the several schools of theology in this 
country at present as compared with ten years ago, he has 
written to fifty-three professors of homiletics, asking what instruc- 
tion the seminaries provide on such topics as the State, the 
family, divorce, charities and correction, labor, commercial 
ethics,'political ethics, modern cities, public buildings, intemper- 
ance. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts, President of Lake Forest 
University, has signified his intention of resigning his present 
office at the close of the present college year, and will resume 
his former office as Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions in this city. It is understood that one reason 
for his willingness to resume his former work is the failure of 
the Presbyterian Church at large to contribute the promised 
sum of $1,000,000 as an endowment fund to the Lake Forest 
University. The Board of Home Missions have been very 
desirous of obtaining Dr. Roberts’s services once more, and 
Presbyterians in this city are greatly pleased at his decision in 
the matter. 

—A new departure in missionary meetings is the “all-day 
missionary rally,” which the students of Union Seminary held 
in Adams Chapel on Wednesday of this week. The general 
public were invited to all the sessions. The programme included 
papers and discussions by the students on such topics as “ The 
Bible and Foreign Missions,” “The Motive for Foreign Mis- 
sions,’ and “ The Present Outlook.” At the afternoon session 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of the Foreign Board of the 
Presbyterian Church, was to speak on “ Foreign Missions in the 
Home Church,” and in the evening an address was expected 
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from the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of the First Congregational 
Church, Baltimore. Mr. Lawrence has been the lecturer on 
missions at Andover and Yale, and is known to the readers of 
The Christian Union as a contributor to its columns. 

—Some years ago Mr. George William Curtis, writing in com- 
mendation of Roanoke College, said: “ No cause deserves more 
generous support than that of higher education in the Southern 
States ; and under existing circumstances a large share of that 
support,jin the way of adequate endowment, must come from the 
Northern States.” Since then the Southern States have generally 
shown a most praiseworthy desire to push the work of education 
by their own exertions, but what Mr. Curtis urged is still in large 
measure true. The particular institution of which he was speak- 
ing—Roanoke College, beautifully situated at Salem, Va.—is one 
of the best agencies now engaged in the South in the spread of 
sound educational ideas in a broad and patriotic spirit. Its 
record is in all ways ajgood one,jand it has a faculty of progress- 
ive as well as scholarly men. An effort is now being made to 
put the institution on a sound financial basis by establishing a 
permanent and adequate endowment fund. President Dreher is 
new visiting the Northern States to present this plan to those 
interested in educational and philanthropic movements. The 
College has wide and most promising opportunities, and its 
professors have worked with devotion under discouraging finan- 
cial conditions. We heartily indorse President Dreher’s present 
effort, and hope that many public-spirited friends will join in 
this effort to give a firm basis to an institution of which the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden says, “It deserves as much as any 
college I know the support of those who love Christ and their 


country.” 


Wanted 


Two or three appreciative readers of The Christian Union, 
who value their papers too highly to destroy them, to send them, 
when read, to Mrs. Frank Adams, Tecumseh, Oklahoma, who 
will distribute them where they will be read with interest. 

Our new town, in the newly opened Potowatoma lands, 
abounds in saloons and gambling-dens. This is what the white 
man has brought to the Indians settled around us on their broad 
acres. The white tents that dot the town and the little box 
houses contain neither book nor paper. We want to start a 
reading-room in connection with the Congregational mission. 
Who will help us? 

Mrs. S. RICHARDS. 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. A. Beckwith, of the South Church of West Roxbury, Mass., has resigned 
tq accept a professorship in the Bangor Seminary. 

—H. H. Wentworth, of the Andover Seminary, accepts a call to Goffstown, 
N. H. 

—G. H. Sandwell was installed as pastor of the First Church of New Britain, 
Conn., on February 18. 

—E. J. Walker, of Ipswich, S. D., accepts a call to Brownton, Minn. 

—F. H. Palmer declines a call to Candia, N. H. 

—S. F. French, of Wallingford, Vt., has resigned. 

—G. J. Bloomfield accepts a call to Lorraine, R. 1. 

—James Thompson was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in 
North Topeka, Kan., on February 9. 

—QO. A. Palmer, of Alton, Kan., has resigned. 

—H. T. Rose was installed as pastor of the First Church of Northampton, 
Mass., on February 18. 

—T.C. Welles has become pastor of the Winslow Church, Taunton, Mass. 

—G. L. Roberts, of La Salle, IIL, has resigned. 

—John Avery, of Ledyard, Conn., has resigned. 

—F. L. Goodspeed was installed as pastor of the First Church of Amherst, 
Mass., on February 20. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. T. Patchell has received a call from Camden, N. Y. 

—J. H. Norris, of Washington Court-House, O., has received a call from the 
Westminster Church of Chicago, IIL. 

—H. R. Timlow died recently in Burnt Hills, N. Y., at the age of sixty. 

—R. K. Porter, of the Second Church of Portsmouth, O., has resigned. 

—George Reynolds accepts a call to Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Freeborn G. Jewett has been elected rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), to 
succeed the Rev. J. L. Reese, D. D., who lately resigned. 

— Daniel Warick, pastor of the Reformed Methodist Church at Tracy Creek, 
N. Y., died on February 19, at the age of sixty-five. 

—S. I. Ferguson, a well-known Methodist preacher of this city, died on Feb- 
ruary 19, at the age of seventy-six. 

—W. H. Gleason, who had held several pastorates of Dutch Reformed 
churches in this State, died in this city on February 21, at the age of fifty-nine. 

—Cornelius Woelfkin, of Hackensack, N. J., has received a call from the 
North Baptist Church of Jersey City. 

—J. B. Blanchet accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Redeemer (P. E.), 
Addison, N. Y. 
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Patrick Henry’ 


To say that Patrick Henry was, above all other men, 
the Orator of the Revolution, is to repeat a commonplace. 
_ Every school-boy declaims—or did when declamations were 
in fashion—his “Give me liberty or give me death” 
speech. But not everybody appreciates just how much it 
means to have been the foremost orator in a period which 
included—to mention only a few—such public speakers as 
John and Samuel Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Richard 
Henry Lee, Edmund Randolph, and John Rutledge. The 
papers they drew, and which have been happily preserved, 
prove the statesmen of our Revolutionary epoch to have 
been adepts in the use of language, and the meager 
reports of their public speeches that have come down to 
us show that some of them were gifted with eloquence as 
well as with the art of composition. 

Among such men as these, Patrick Henry was so far the 
first in oratory that there was no second. He had that 
magical gift of capturing an audience and swaying them 
at his will which no one can understand who has not seen 
it exercised, and whose potent spell no human intellect 
can for the time resist. 

Henry’s eloquence, too, was not mere declamation. 
He captivated alike the jury of more or less illiterate 
farmers summoned in a trial for murder, and the Justices 
of the United States Supreme Court sitting in judgment 
on a purely legal question; he persuaded not only the 
impulsive populace gathered in the public square in front 
of a Virginia court-house, but also the cultured minds of 
hard-headed, cool-blooded statesmen and practical men of 
business in the Continental Congress. 

Fortunately for us, some notes of his speeches remain ; 
and from occasional stenographic reports, from scattered 
traditions, from the notes and recollections of his contem- 
poraries, his grandson has managed to collect enough of 
his speeches to make a volume. Even in the very imper- 
fect condition in which we have them, these fragments, 
when we supply in imagination the fascination of a mag- 
netic personality, a winning address, a voice capable of 
every possible modulation, and a dramatic art unequaled 
in his day, are sufficient to show us that it was not without 
reason that Henry was universally pronounced the paragon 
of orators. 

But we are accustomed in these days to think rather 
lightly of mere orators—“ spellbinders,” as they have been 
nicknamed ; and the fame of Patrick Henry has suffered 
from his very pre-eminence in this regard. In the text- 
book style of labeling every historical character neatly and 
tersely before putting it in the proper pigeonhole of mem- 
ory, we have pasted on Henry’s name the epithet of “ ora- 
tor,’ and so have gone far to blot out the memory of his 
other services. It is largely for this very reason, we do 
not doubt, that his grandson has written his noble memoir, 
and the sympathies of the reader must be with him in his 
pious effort to vindicate the name and fame of his ancestor 
from the slanders of Jefferson, and to rescue it from the 
oblivion of posterity. 

Patrick Henry was a laborious and successful lawyer, 
as his fee-books show; he was Governor of Virginia five 
terms, at a most important and epoch-making period; he 
was a hard-working member of the first Continental Con- 
gress ; he led the convention that framed the Constitution 
of Virginia, and was the foremost man in the later convention 
that ratified the Constitution of the United States; he was 
for a time Colonel of the First Virginia Regiment ; he was 
elected to the second Continental Congress, and to the 


Constitutional Convention of 1787; he was offered the 


mission to France, the Secretaryship of State, and the 
Chief-Justiceship of the United States, but declined them 
all; and when he was not serving in one of these other 
public capacities, he was for many years a member of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, working on half a dozen at 


' Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence,and Speeches. Witha Portrait. By 
William Wirt Henry. 3 Vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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once of its most laborious committees, and exercising over 
its deliberations, by sheer force of ability, almost those 
dictatorial powers which his, enemies affirmed he wished 
to have granted to him by law during his gubernatorial 
term. It was Henry who, as Governor of Virginia, sent 
George Rogers Clark on that wonderful expedition that 
won the “old Northwest” for the United States. It was 
he who first declared, at a time when the Colonies had 
first begun to get together, “I am no longer a Virginian ; 
I am an American,” and acted thenceforth in accordance 
with the declaration. It was he who insisted most strongly 
on preserving our utmost rights on the Mississippi. It was 
he, more than any other man, we may almost say more 
than all other men together, who secured the incorpora- 
tion into the new Constitution of that “ Bill of Rights” 
which has since proved the greatest safeguard of individual 
liberty. 

The man who could be and could do these things was 
no mere “spellbinder.”” He was one of the great men of 
his time in an age when—to put it in a favorite American 
way of estimating everything, from the production of corn 
and petroleum to the number of annual converts to Chris- 
tianity—there was in this country more greatness per 
Capita than at any time in our history before or since. 

The course pursued by Patrick Henry in regard to the 
formation, the adoption, and the support of the Constitu- 
tion has often been criticised unfavorably, and his consist- 
ency, and even (by Jefferson) his honesty, in pursuing that 
course have been impugned. These volumes show that 
his course was consistent and honorable throughout. As 
different times brought up different dangers, he directed 
his efforts accordingly. What he wanted was a free and 
united people. In the early part of the Revolution the 
freedom needed accentuation; when the defects of the 
Confederation had led almost to anarchy, the Union 
needed accentuation. After the Convention of 1787 had 
put forth a Constitution containing no Bill of Rights, and 
providing for what Henry considered a dangerously cen- 
tralized government, he struggled with all his might to 
prevent its adoption until its faults could be remedied and 
its omissions supplied ; after the Constitution had been 
adopted and become the supreme law of the land, after 
most of the amendments for which he had so strenuously 
contended had been made a part of its text, then he upheld 
it, and discountenanced all efforts at rebellion, disunion, 
or secession. Men might differ with him in judgment as 
to methods and details, as Washington did, and still, as 
Washington also did, recognize to the full his patriotic 
motives, his consistency, and his courage. 

Although so prominent in public life, Mr. Henry found 
his greatest happiness inhishome. He was of a lively and 
sociable disposition in his youth, was fond of dancing, and 
retained his skill as a violinist until old age. The father 
of seventeen children, he was their companion as well as 
their preceptor and arbiter. His relations with his neigh- 
bors were of the pleasantest character. His enemies were 
few, his friends a host. 

Great men are not always good men ; but Patrick Henry 
was both. From an early age he was a devout, humble, 
and sincere Christian. The spread of French infidelity 
after the Revolution caused him much pain, and he did 
his best to counteract it. Atone time he used to carry 
around on circuit, in his saddle-bags, copies of Butler’s 
“ Analogy” and Soame Jenyns’s “ Apology” for distribu- 
tion as tracts. His membership was in the Episcopal 
Church, but he was always friendly to the “ Dissenters,” 
and was their recognized champion on many occaggons. 

The account of Patrick Henry’s death, written by an- 
other grandson, Patrick Henry Fontaine, not only shows 
the Christian character of the man, but is a beautiful piece 
of writing. The doctor had given him a last dose of medi- 
cine, telling him at the same time, “ You can live only a 
very short time without it, and it may possibly relieve you.” 
“Then Patrick Henry said, ‘Excuse me, doctor, for a 
few minutes ;’ and, drawing over his eyes a silken cap which 
he usually wore, and still holding the vial in his hand, he 
prayed, in clear words, a simple, childlike prayer for his. 
family, for his country, and for his own soul, then in the 
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presence of death. Afterward, in perfect calmness, he 
swallowed the medicine. . . . Dr. Cabell went out upon 
the lawn, but soon came back to his patient, whom 
he found . . . speaking words of love and peace 
to his family, who were weeping around his chair. 
Among other things, he told them that he was thank- 
ful for that goodness of God which, having blessed him 
all his life, was then permitting him to die without any 
pain. Finally, fixing his eyes with much tenderness on 
his] dear friend Dr. Cabell, with whom he had formerly 
held many arguments respecting the Christian religion, he 
asked the doctor to observe how great a reality and benefit 
that religion was to a man about to die. And after 
Patrick Henry had spoken to his beloved physician those 
few words in praise of something which, having never 
failed him in all his life before, did not then fail him in 
his very last need of it, he continued to breathe very softly 
for some moments ; after which they who were looking upon 
him saw that his life had departed.” 

Such, in brief and bold outline, is the sort of man that 
is pictured in these volumes; and now a word for the 
volumes themselves. In the first place, they are beauti- 
fully printed. Another quality which the genuine book- 
lover will rejoice in is their completeness. We have in 
this age of brevity and condensation so many epitomes 
that it is a distinct pleasure occasionally to take up a book 
that gives one the impression that the author has taken all 
the time he needed to write it, and all the space he needed 
to make it complete. Mr. Henry has evidently spent 
many years in gathering and working up his materials. 
The result is worthy of his effort. He has done for his 
grandfather all that Irving did for his namesake, and has 
reared a noble literary monument to one of the first and 
greatest of American patriots and statesmen. 


In 1880 Jacques Perk, a young Hollander who had taken 
Shelley, Keats, Dante, Rossetti, and their like among English 
writers as his models, published a book of poems which no one 
read. Perk died soon after, and immediately his name was in 
every mouth. From him and his idea sprang a new school of 
Dutch literature, as startling, brilliant, and revolutionary as that 
Roemer Visscher and his daughters inaugurated in Amsterdam 
three centuries ago. In fact, this school is not yet ten years 
old, but it has already a critical review, “ De Nieuw Gids,” and 
a compact band of writers. It terms itself the “ Sensitivist ” 
school, according to the suggestion of one of its number, Van 
Deyssel. This “sensitivism,” says Mr. Edmund Gosse, “ is a 
development of impressionism, grafted upon naturalism, as a 
frail exotic bud may be set in the rough basis of a thorn. It 
preserves the delicacy of sensation of the one and strengthens 
by the exactitude and conscientiousness of the other, yet without 
giving way to the vagaries of impressionism or to the brutality of 
mere realism. It selects and refines; it re-embraces Fancy, that 
maiden so rudely turned out of house and home by the natural- 
ists ; it aims, in fact, at retaining the best, and nothing but the 
best, of the experiments of the French during the last quarter of 
a century.” For those who do not easily comprehend these 
expressions of the higher degrees of literary criticism, we will 
say, in other words and concretely, that the sensitivist novelists of 
Holland desire to combine, without their extravagance, the imagi- 
nation of Poe’s tales and the realism of Zola’s “ Béte Humaine.” 
Eline Vere, translated from the Dutch of Louis Couperus by J. T. 
Grein, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, inaugurates auspi- 
ciously the “ Holland Fiction Series.” (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) It is astrong work, indubitably a work of art. In some 
ways “ Eline Vere” reminds us strongly of the Bronté stories. 
The heroine is an undisciplined, over-sensitive, and over-cultivated 
young woman, with both hereditary and acquired characteristics 
which are intensified by the whirl of society in which she lives. 
Devotion to music unduly develops and excites her emotional 
nature, till both judgment and will are overpowered. For such a 
soul, with the emotional and artistic side of nature over- 
cultivated, there can be but one destiny, and that is unhap- 
piness. No external circumstances can create content. We 
are not surprised that Eline worships Gounod, the dramatic, 
and Ouida, the sensational. The artistic side of her nature 


overbalances the moral and rational. Without religious training or 
conviction, blind to the spiritual sphere of thought and motive, 
subtly egoistic, fitful and vexed with vague yearnings, which no 
experience satisfied, Eline dashed against her own intensity and 
was wrecked, physically, intellectually, and morally. The sen- 
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sitivist school appear to have a serious purpose, which they will 
not, like the realists, endamage for sake of theory; and we trace 
the ethical as well as the artistic tendencies of this story, for it is 
a tale fraught with teachings of supreme importance. It shows, 
what we are ever disposed to forget, that, without coarse vice or 
crime, a human life may nevertheless surely waste and go down 
into utter ruin, an abyss from which the highest literary and 
artistic culture is impotent to restrain and to rescue it. 


Thorough scholarship, good sense, and a frank belief in senti- 
ment as a manly attribute permeate Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s 
essay on Friendship the Master Passion. (John D. Wattles, 
Philadelphia.) Unfortunately, the English language has no 
words suitable to fill the gap between acquaintance and friend, 
and the word friend has been forced to do service for every 
form of mutual interest. Dr. Trumbull, however, disregards 
these intermediate forms of friendliness, and places the senti- 
ment of friendship, as he uses the word, above the lover's love. 
It is the love of Jonathan for David, Damon tor Pythias—*“ love 
with the selfish element eliminated,” the purest and highest 
form of human affection, which is here studied in its psychologi- 
cal, ethical, religious, historical, and poetic bearings. This 
volume is filled with a spirit not often found this side of the 
Elizabethans, and in refreshing contrast to the modern good- 
natured but unconcerned treatment of the word and thing. If 
love, some witty Frenchman has said, be “two souls and one 
flesh,” friendship is “two bodies and one soul;” and Dr. 
Trumbull subscribes to the apothegm. Steadiness of will, con- 
stancy of purpose, and a strong self-mastery are as essential to 
friendship, in Dr. Trumbull’s interpretation, as are strong 
emotions. Dr. Trumbull therefore runs into no emotionalism. 
He may somewhat idealize the friendships recorded in history, or 
rather may accept too readily the idealization and enhancement 
which tradition has given to them; he may accept the eloquent 
tributes of praise and professions of love to be found in the poets, 
too much as autobiographic records of love as actually felt in 
daily experience, and too little recognize the dramatic or poetic 
motives in them; but this idealization does no harm. It serves 
the more vividly to picture what men see to be the heights 
of friendship. It pictures what men aspire to. Dr. Trumbull 
may be too poetic in his interpretations of history—though we 
are not sure that this is so—and is, we think, too matter-of-fact 
in his interpretations of poetry; but his interpretation of the 
highest bond between man and man is incontestably sound, 
reverent, clear, and inspiring. 


The Industrial Progress of the Nation. By Edward Atkin- 
son. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) The essays collected 
in this volume have, with one or two exceptions, previously ap- 
peared in the “ Century Magazine ” and in the “ Forum.” Some 
of Mr. Atkinson’s positions we have already criticised. We do 
not share in his belief that an economic millennium will be 
brought about through the operation of natural laws. The field 
of Mr. Atkinson’s investigations is too narrow to warrant his 
generalization that the rate of interest tends to disappear, and 
that a larger and larger percentage of the product of industry 
goes to the laborer. Holland borrowed money over a century 
ago at less than Englandis payingto-day. Even within the field 
of Mr. Atkinson’s investigations, natural laws have been operat- 
ing to increase the concentration of wealth, and the natural law 
which would carry on this concentration needs to be checked 
by the action of the public conscience. There is aslittle ground 
for believing that natural law will overthrow monopoly as there 
was a century ago forthinking that natural law would overthrow 
slavery. Yet we would not condemn Mr. Atkinson’s book as a 
work without moral spirit or purpose. In his preface he takes 
occasion to express his profound conviction that “the purpose 
of human life upon earth could only be the development of the 
character and capacity of the individual through the very strug- 
gle for material existence which séems to be so arduous.” This 
is by no means the belief of a materialist, and its expression in 
this volume indicates how, here and there, among economists, 
there is growing an almost religious faith that the industrial 
struggles of our times are the result of a higher and nobler hu- 
manity. Mr. Atkinson’s belief in free trade is also, in large 
measure, the result of the religious conviction that all mankind 
should co-operate, and that the time will come when there shall 
be peace on earth and good will among nations. 


Readers in English are indebted to Miss Wormeley for an 
admirable translation of two volumes of short stories by Paul 
Bourget, recently issued by Roberts Brothers (Boston), under 
the title Pastels of Men. The title suggests the character of 
the stories, which are, for the most part, miniature studies of 
men and women, done with exquisite grace and with no little 
power. M. Bourget is just now one of the foremost figures 
among contemporary French writers. He is a critic as well as 
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a novelist. He is perhaps a man of literary aptitude rather than a 
writer of novels by nature, but he has mastered his craft, like 
many other Frenchmen of this generation, and whatever he does, 
whether he does it by nature or by training, he does with finish 
and elegance. These stories have the charm of thorough work- 
manship. They are less perfect in their way than the stories of 
De Maupassant, but they are far more agreeable reading. For 
the most part, they are cheerful. The vein of pessimism does 
not run through them; they deal with interesting persons; not 
the less interesting, some of them, because they are obnoxious 
and repulsive to the moral sense. Even in these cases, as in the 
story of the man whose eminence lay in the fact that he never 
displayed gratitude for anything or to any person, there is no 
repulsiveness in the story itself. The two series are well worth 
reading; they give American readers a very satisfactory idea 
of Bourget’s style. 


The Conflicts of Capital and Labor. By George Howell, 
M.P. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This is the second and 
revised edition of a work published in 1878, and its author natur- 
ally and justly boasts of the change that has taken place in 
English public opinion on the question of trade unions since he 
printed his scholarly defense of them. The position which Mr. 
Howell has always occupied is that now held by the majority of 
statesmen and thinkers in England. The trade unions have 
meanwhile gone on and taken new positions with which Mr. 
Howell does not sympathize. This book is not interestingly 
written, and its division into, numbered sections gives it much 
the character of a text-book. But it has the merits of a text- 
book as well as the defects. It is authoritative; and by being 
chopped up into sections, each treating of a distinct thing, be- 
comes a very convenient book of reference. In some places the 
Style is spirited. The author is almost eloquent when he speaks 
of the privations to which individuals will submit in order that 
the class to which they belong may win victories in its struggles. 
In these conflicts he notes the curious moral fact that “ those 
who are prepared to endure the most are the married men and 
those with families.” “Many a wavering man,” he says, “ has 
been strengthened in his resolution to ‘stand out’ by the senti- 
ment of his wife.” 


A volume, well written and comprehensive in its selection of 
subjects, which will fill a vacant place in the libraries of many 
students of English literature is Mr. Isaac Bassett Choate’s 
Wells of English—a felicitous title which instantly suggests 
Spenser, and carries us back to Chaucer. The special wells of 
English from which Mr. Choate draws refreshment for the 
readers of this volume are the lesser contributors to early Eng- 
lish literature, beginning with Thomas of Erceldoune and end- 
ing with John Evelyn. In this list there are some names which 
belong in the second rank, such as Moore, Wyatt, Chapman, 
Marlowe, Herrick, and Marvel. There are many others which 
are distinctly subordinate and minor. Mr. Choate is quite justi- 
fied in his demand that we should go to the great poets to learn 
what our literature ought to be, but to those of lower rank to 
find what our literature has been and is. His book makes no 
pretension to an exhaustive presentation of these writers, but, with 
an excellent instinct and sound intelligence, Mr. Choate touches 
the essential feature of each writer, and brings out concisely, if 
briefly, the characteristics of his literary style and work. His 
volume shows ample literary knowledge; it is well written, and 
it may appropriately find its place beside much more preten- 
tious books. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


By dint of illustrations within and book agents without, it is 
likely that Zhe Two Republics, by “ Jones,” will reach a larger 
audience this year than the new volume of Schouler’s invalu- 
able History of the United States. It is published by the 
Review and Herald Publishing Company (Battle Creek, Mich., 
Chicago, Ill., Toroato, Ont., and Atlanta, Ga.). In one respect 
the author knows his audience. The things he talks about, 
whether in Roman or American history, are almost exclusively 
moral and religious. The narrowness of the author’s vision is 
shown by his protest in chapter after chapter against the tendency 
of a theocracy to establish itself upon the ruins of American in- 
Stitutions. Yet are not we of the cities equally narrow in our 
failure to feel how strongly the current of our national life is 
controlled by the religious convictions of the mass of the peo- 
ple? This book from the backwoods, for the backwoods, by a 
backwoodsman, contains suggestions of how the élite of culture, 
by broadening their sympathies and their knowledge of Amer- 
ican life, might broaden the range of their power. 


The Old Faith Restated is a series of essays by various 
Disciple ministers, comprehending a system of Christian doc- 
trine as the Disciple Church has received the same. There are 
portraits and biographical sketches of the writers. It is desir- 
able to have such an authoritative declaration of the faith of the 
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“Disciples of Christ.” (Christian Publishing Company, St. 


Louis.) 
% 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Hall Caine has revised and improved his new novel, 
“ The Scapegoat,” for the United States Book Company, and the 
latter have issued a handsome illustrated edition. The book is 
rapidly passing through frequent editions in London. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison, the author of “The Anglomani- 
acs,” has just finished a new novel, called “ Una and King 
David.” The story deals with old Virginia times during the 
war, and will reflect the people and customs of those days. 

—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have recently published an 
address to young men by Bishop Phillips Brooks, entitled “ The 
Symmetry of Life.” The title suggests a subject thoroughly 
akin to Dr. Brooks’s genius, and one which he treats with all - 
the fervor, the spiritual insight, and the moral enthusiasm which 
are characteristic of him. 

—Librarian Spofford says that our National Library now con- 
tains nearly 700,000 bound volumes and 200,000 pamphlets, and 
that the yearly increase of books is from 15,000 to 20,000. The 
Library is now abominably crowded, space allotted to it in the 
Capitol building having been full fifteen years ago. Probably 
the new building will not be ready for occupancy for four years 
to come. It is to cover three acres, and will hold 4,000,000 vol- 
umes. 

—A London press dispatch says that the project of Leslie 
Stéphen, the editor and author, made through a letter to the 
“ Times,” to raise a fund for the purpose of erecting in Westmin- 
ster Abbey a monument to James Russell Lowell, is likely to 
meet with gratifying success. The “Globe” and the “ St. 
James’s Gazette” publish articles warmly supporting Mr. Ste- 
phen’s proposal. They say that this honor would be a graceful 
tribute to an accomplished writer, who began life as a New Eng- 
land patriot, and ended it as one of the most sincere friends and 
admirers of old England. 

—The “Atheneum” says that it will interest the admirers 
of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” to know that the opening inci- 
dent, which some critics denounced as unnatural, took place 
under Mr. Hardy’s eyes. He was standing at the corner ofa 
street in a small town in Dorsetshire when a tipsy man staggered 
past, saying, “ I’ve got a great family vault over at ‘oi 
Hardy's curiosity was roused, and he found that the man’s state- 
ment was true. He represented one of our oldest Norman fam- 
ilies. The novel grew up from this incident, supplemented by 


other facts. 
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Blake, Rev. Buchanan. Howto Read the Prophets. (Imported.) $1.59. 

The aye Times. Edited by the Kev. James Hastings. Vol. Il. (Im- 
ported, 1.50. 

Jackson, Frank el Lessons on Decorative Design. (Imported.) $2. 

Skene, William F. The Lord’s Supper and the Passover Ritual. (lmported.) 


$2. 
Callan, Rev. Hugh. The Story of Jerusalem. (Imported.) 25 cts. 
Day, Lewis F. ature in Ornament. $450. 
Godard, John G. Poverty: Its Genesis and Exodus. (Imported.) §1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Fulton D.D. The Chalcedonian Decree. $1.50. 
The ol Testament Map of Palestine. The New Testament Map of Pales- 
tine. $1.50 each. 
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Outlook in Education 


The chief educational meeting of the 
winter was held in Brooklyn, February 16, 
17, and 18. It was the twenty-eighth an- 
nual gathering of ,the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association. The attendance was 
larger and more representative than ever 
before. A dozen States and more than 
two hundred cities and towns were repre- 
sented by the officers of their common- 
school system. Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Denver, Omaha, and a 
dozen other cities were constantly heard 
from in debate. New York was silent, 
as usual. 


The programme was of marked interest 
and timeliness. It found a place for dis- 
cussions of the rural school problem, edu- 
cation at the Columbian Exposition, the 
shortening and enriching of the grammar- 
school course, the kindergarten, manual 
training, school hygiene and sanitation, 
and the relation of the public library to the 
school. It was significant of the progress 
that has been made that manual training 
and the kindergarten were accepted as 
facts, and no longer treated as theories or 
experiments. The educational function 
of the public library was rather lightly 
touched upon; more will be heard on this 
topic later, for it is sure to attract in- 
creased attention from public school men. 


The rural school problem may be put 
in a nutshell. The drift of population is 
toward the cities and towns; the rural 
districts are too sparsely settled and too 
poor to maintain first-class schools. How 
can they be helped? It was agreed by all 
who discussed the question that the com- 
mon-school system of this country is a 
State system, and not merely a local insti- 
tution. Each State must, in its own 
interest, sustain and support its schools, 
whether the special locality be rich or 
poor. It cannot afford to leave the less 
fortunate communities to shift for them- 
selves. It must discriminate in their favor 
in apportioning the State school funds. 
In New Jersey this is already done by a 
most admirable and equitable system, under 
the operation of which the rich counties 
help the poorones. Superintendent Pretty- 
man described a similar law as in operation 
in Maryland. Superintendent Draper, of 
New York, advocated such a plan, and 
State Agent Martin, of Massachusetts, 
told how his State reaches the same end 
by slightly different means. To many of 
the Western superintendents this idea was 
novel; but it has been successful, and will 
bear repetition. Not only, however, must 
the State help the rural districts financially, 
but it must fix a minimum course of study 
and a minimum standard of intelligence 
and efficiency for teachers, below which 
no rural district, no matter how lethargic 
or parsimonious, shall be allowed to fall. 


For the first time, something really defi- 
nite was heard about the representation of 
education at Chicago in 1893. Dr. Pea- 
body, chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts, was present in person, and answered 
a great many questions that had hitherto 
been uncertain. The educational exhibit 
will be installed chiefly upon the ground 
floor of the main building, which has been 
assigned to the liberal arts and to manu- 
factures. About 200,000 square feet, or 
between four and five acres, will be de- 
voted to education. The exhibit is to be 
- organized both by States and by grades. 
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Each State will occupy a definite area; 
and these areas will be arranged side by 
side in parailel subdivisions. The arrange- 
ment of the elements in the several States 
will be expected to conform to a general 
plan, presenting the several grades in con- 
secutive arrangement. The visitor may 
follow the grades, from the most element- 
ary to the most advanced, in any State; 
or, crossing the areas, he may trace the 
similarities or variations in any chosen 
grade. The parochial schools will have a 
definite place in the scheme, conformably 
to the same system. 

Each State exhibit will include a pres- 
entation of its public school system, its 
secondary and normal schools, colleges, 
and universities, and its institutions for 
special and technical instruction. The 
assignment of space to the several States 
and Territories will be determined by the 
information secured as to the character of 
the respective State exhibits. The State 
which has made the most decided educa- 
tional progress, and has the best harvest 
to show, should have the best opportunity 
to show it. It is entirely clear from Dr. 
Peabody’s announcements that education 
is to fare much better than was feared, 
and there is now no reason why a thor- 
oughly creditable educational display 
should not be made. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, whose re- 
cent studies in the field of grammar-school 
and high-school work have been very fruit- 
ful, was the leading figure in the discussion 
on shortening and enriching the grammar- 
school course. He spoke of himself as 
having been “rescued” from a grammar- 
school, and called most grammar-school 
work mere “marking time.” His criti- 
cisms were neither resented nor replied to, 
and his practical suggestions of reform 
were received very sympathetically. The 
earlier study of algebra and natural science, 
and so much flexibility in the curriculum 
as will admit of some one foreign language 
being begun at the age of ten, were the 
exact proposals that Mr. Eliot submitted. 
They all looked to the increased individu- 
alizing of education by breaking up hard 
and fast curriculums even in elementary 
schools, and to taking the bright pupil in- 
stead of the stupid one as the measure of 
scholastic possibility. Sound educational 
philosophy supports all of these positions, 
and only ultra-conservatism on the part of 
the teaching body stands in the way of 
their adoption. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall spoke informally 
on the general subject of “ School Hygiene 
and Sanitation,” and the debate that follow- 
ed was very practical and instructive. Dr. 
Hall detailed many of the steps being taken 
abroad, particularly in Germany, to protect 
the health of school-children. The school- 
house, the playground, the wall or -hedge 
that surrounds it, the cellar, the walls, the 
stairs, the windows, the cracks in the 
floors, the desk, the seat, the foot-board, 
are all covered either by legislative or 
administrative decree. The questions that 
were asked of him showed that much of 
the German experience was susceptible of 
application in America, and would be 
applied by the more progressive superin- 
tendents. 

The Department closed its memorable 
session with exercises in commemoration 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of John Amos Comenius, the Mora- 
vian bishop and educational reformer. 
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The plan and character of this celebration 
have already been outlined in The Chris- 
tian Union. The private life and personal 
character of Comenius, his text-books, and 
his place in the history of education, 
were treated with ability and learning, to 
the evident delight of a large audience. 
In 1893 the Department is to meet in 
Boston. 


Dr. Edward M. Hartwell has submitted 
an interesting report on the work of his 
first year as Director of Physical Traini®g 
in Boston. After describing his own 
work, he enters into an ¢laborate history 
of physical education in the United States, 
which is of more than temporary and local 
interest. Dr. Hartwell leans strongly to 
the Swedish system of gymnastics as the 
most scientifically developed and best 
adapted to the needs of school-children 
from seven to fifteen years of age; for 
older boys an admixture of German forms 
of exercise is advantageous, but even 
they should be grounded on Swedish gym- 
nastics to begin with. 


The theoretical basis of modern physi- 
cal training is admirably summed up by 
Dr. Hartwell, as follows : 

“ Speaking broadly, the muscular and 
nervous tissues, well termed the master 
tissues, Constitute the executive or working 
mechanism of the body; and the chief 
function of all the other tissues of the 
body is to serve either as their purveyors 
or scavengers. The nervous tissue is the 
masterful tissue by reason of its animat- 
ing and controlling influence upon all the 
other organs of the body. The main field 
of education is the nervous system, and, at 
least three-quarters of school instruction 
being directed, wittingly or unwittingly, to 
the development of orderly, purposive 
neuro-muscular actions, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that systematic and well- 
directed exercise of the muscles is requi- 
site for the maintenance of the health of 
the brain, and for the development of its 
full powers. The structural integrity and 
functional power of the purveyor and 
scavenger tissues are indirectly promoted 
by muscular activity; while the most im- 
portant direct effects of muscular exercise 
are, (1) the attainment or maintenance of 
normal size and strength by the master 
tissues, and (2) the acquirement of correct 
and economical habits of neuro-muscular 
action. The ends of physical training, then, 
are hygienic on the one hand and educa- 
tional on the other. No comprehensive sys- 
tem of physical training can be considered 
safe or rational in which these ends are 
not clearly recognized and intelligently pro- 
vided for—through the adaptation of its 
exercises to the varied and varying wants 
and requirements of the individuals to be 
trained, in respect to their sex, age, strength, 
mental capacity, and calling in life. The 
results which should be secured by such a 
system are briefly these: Erect and grace- 
ful carriage of the head and trunk; a 
broad, deep, and capacious chest, in which 
the heart and lungs, developed to their 
normal size and strength, shall have free, 
full, and regular play; square shoulders; 
a straight back ; fully developed and well- 
rounded limbs; and the power to execute 
with ease, precision, and economy of force, 
such movements as are involved in the 
simpler exercises of strength, speed, and 
skill, and in ordinary gymnastic and ath- 
letic feats.” 


—Miss Mary Hull is the first woman in 
Connecticut to pass an examination as a 
lawyer. 


= 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending aninquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. answer will 

given as promptly as practicable.]| 


It is very seldom that I feel like taking direct issue 
with one of the Union’s statements. But I feel com- 
pelled to deny point blank the statement made in 
January 30th issue, article entitled “* Forward,” viz.: 
** There are three things which this Nation accords to 
all its residents—except the aborigines—liberty, 
law, education.”” As a matter of cold fact, it practi- 
cally denies them all to the black man as well as the 
red man. C. W. P. 

We think you are mistaken. The Nation 
—we speak now not of local government 
—has absolutely denied liberty and law to 
the Indian, and has only very recently 
made anything like adequate provision for 
his education. On the contrary, the Na- 
tion has given liberty to the negro, has 
provided for him the protection of law, 
and has failed only in giving him that edu- 
cation which in our judgment it would 
have been wise to have given him im- 
mediately after his emancipation. This 
movement for National aid in support of 
negro education has been resisted chiefly 
on the ground that the States in which he 
lives make equal provision for education 
of white and black. This is generally true. 
Under both State and National law the 
negro may migrate when and where he 
pleases, while the Indian cannot go off 
his Reservation. The negro may appeal 
to the courts, while there are no courts to 
which the Indian can appeal. The negro 
has schools established both by State and 
by private philanthropy, while even to-day 
three-fourths of the Indian children are 
without any possibility of education. 


Though raised a Calvinist, I have lately been trying 
to take in the new theology, so that | may be able 
fairly to weigh the conflicting points of the two sys- 
tems, and come to a just decision in regard to their 
respective merits. Sometimes the new seems to be 
the right thing, and then again the old. Our Sun- 
day-school lesson for the 24th instant (January) seems 
to be all on the side of the old. (1) God’s unlimited 
sovereignty, (2) his electing, covenant love in which 
(3) he answers his chosen one’s prayer by (4) inflict- 
ing speedily the curse of original and actual sin on 
the non-elect. If you can help me to find anything 


favoring the new theology in this lesson I will be 
thankful for it. J. M. 


The best way to study the Sunday- 
school lesson is to take the truth as you 
find it in each lesson, and appropriate and 
use it whether it seems to harmonize best 
with the new or theold. Let your theology 
grow out of your Bible study; let not your 
Bible study be hampered or limited by 
your theology. 


You say that the “ Christian religion has proceeded 
by means of a force or forces resident in humanity 
itself.”” Where, then, is the work of the Holy Spirit? 
What use have I for the Bible if what you Say is 
true? You say, Go ahead of the Bible ; don’t halt ; 
forward, march. Yes, that is grand, but where shall 
I march to? I have no orders. It is all darkness 
away from Christ as the light and the Bible asa 
guide. * 


“ The Spirit of truth dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you ;” John xiv., 17. “ We 
will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him ;” John xiv., 23. “ Christ liveth 
in me;” Gal. ii, 20. Only as the Holy 
Spirit is in man, only as the divine spiritual 
force is residentin humanity, can human- 
ity be redeemed and brought into life 
eternal. 


Dr. Abbott speaks of “‘the second Isaiah.” Will 
you kindly tell of the second Isaiah’s time in refer- 
ence to the first Isaiah, and what part of the Book 
of Isaiah each wrote? >. G. H, 


“ The Second Isaiah ” is the name which 


scholars give to the unknown author of 
the second part of the book which goes 
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under Isaiah’s name. It begins at chapter 
xl., and deals with the condition of things 
at the end of the Babylonian captivity, 150 
years later than the events comprised in 
the preceding chapters. On account of 
this gap, and the more strongly marked 
evangelical character of the second part 
of the book, it has been attributed to an- 
other hand than that of Isaiah. 


1. Who isthe publisher of “* Nineteen Christian 
Centuries’’? 2. Will you kindly mention one or two 
of the best works on Outlines of the Books of the 
Bible? S. H. R. 


1. A. Craig & Co., Chicago. 2. It is 
not clear just what you wish for ; probably 
what is known as an “Introduction.” These 
are either simple or elaborate. Dr. O. S. 
Stearns’s “ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment ” and|Dr. Marcus Dod’s “ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament” are little 
books to be had of T. Whittaker, New 
York. For elaborate works get Driver on 
the Old Testament and Salmond on the 
New Testament. 


Can you mention any books relating to the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims that are suitable for a Sunday-schoo 
library ? H. 

There are four excellent historical novels 
by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, viz., “ Stand- 
ish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden,” “A 
Nameless Nobleman,” and “Dr. Le 
Baron and His Daughters,” which would 
suit some committees, but not all. The 
late Rev. F. A. Reed’s stories, “The 
Twin Heroes” and “The Boy Lollards,” 
though not relating to the Pilgrims, de- 
scribe essentially the same state of things 
in England as that which they suffered 
from at alater period. 


Correspondence 


The New South and the Old 
I 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“J.J. D.,” writing on “ The New South” 
in your issue of January 30, evidently mis- 
understands the most genial and gentle 
writer of that section. Mr. Page enters 
into no discussion of slavery, nor does he 
undertake to paint it as a system. Like 
every other relation of life where there is 
almost absolute, power on one side and 
defenselessness on the other, slavery was, 
in many instances, the parent of vice and 
cruelty. So has been the marital relation, 
so the parental. It is doubtful whether 
every instance of cruelty to a slave might 
not be matched by a similar instance of 
cruelty in the holy relationship of parent 
and child. We have recently listened 
with bated breath to the history of the 
“white slaves” of Boston—the story of 
what is possible with the absolute power 
of wealth dominating the crushed victims 
of poverty. Dorothea Dix tells us the 
horrors resulting from sanity given abso- 
lute and unquestioned power over insanity. 
Absolute power is dangerous in the hands 
of humanity; hence the abolition of 
slavery, the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and to the lower ani- 
mals, the public supervision of asylums 
and hospitals, the pressing demand that 
something must be done to release the 
slaves of the present—“the children of 
Gibeon.” 

But because in the relation of master 
to slave cruelty was possible, it does not 
follow that he is a “ pessimist ” who tells 
us of the sunny side of slavery, any more 
truly than it follows that he is a “ pessi- 
mist” who tells us only of the sweet 
amenities of any bygone days. Mr. Page 
portrays slavery as he saw it, and as it was 
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seen by thousands of others; a system 
however faulty, capable of calling to the 
front the noblest possibilities of noble 
natures, no less than the meanest qualities 
of the base. To Christian men and 
women it meant always a great burden of 
responsibility. I cannot speak for the 
rest of the South, but certainly in Virginia 
public opinion demanded much of a slave- 
holder; and a man was judged by the 
comfortable homes and clothing of his ser- 
vants. When a man’s virtues were enumer- 
ated, first among them was that he was “a 
good master.” “A hard master” inevita- 
bly lost his social standing among his 
neighbors. Is that always true within the 
horizon of “the New England scholar, 
standing on Plymouth Rock ”? 

The argument against slavery should 
be founded solely upon the facts that 
humanity cannot, as a whole, be intrusted 
with absolute power, and that every human 


being has fa right to individual freedom, 
so far as is consistent with the well-being 
of society. It is as absurd as it is unjust 


to believe slaveholders any more cruel 
than any other class of mankind, or to 
put one’s lance into the rest and rush into 
the fray whenever a writer shows us, as 
Mr. Page so poetically and yet truthfully 
does, the “sweetness and light” that 
belonged to the fairer side of a great evil. 
Just because power is a dangerous posses- 
sion does it call forth what is best in the 
good. “The New South” knows the 
faults and mistakes of the old, but it 
knows how much there was to reverence 
and to love. And when one of the most 
honored sons of that New South dedicates 
his genius to the old, saying to our broth- 
ers of the North and to the wide world ot 
English readers, “ You must know us at 
our best,” may we not hope that there 
will be few hearts that fail to respond, few 
readers who misunderstand so grievously 
as his critic in The Christian Union has 
done? 
(Mrs.) M..GORDON Pryor RICE. 
Cole’s Ferry, Va. 


Il. 
To th. Editors of The Christian Union: 

My critic “S.,” F orsyth, Ga., calls the 
foreign traders in slaves “ kidnappers and 
pirates,” and refers to “ the cruelties and 
horrors of the Middle Passage.” Is he 
« slandering ” the foreign traders in slaves ? 
All the arguments in support of the home 
traffic in slaves were used by the foreign 
trader: “Civilizing and Christianizing 
them,” “the interested care of the owner,” 
etc. The horrors of the Middle Passage 
were reconciled to Christianity. The for- 
eign trade in slaves was legalized piracy, 
but no one comes forward now to palliate 
that wickedness. When the new-born 
babe of the slave was held as property, the 
robbery was continued. If the foreign 
trade in slaves was a crime, so was the 
home trade. If the descendants of the 
pirates “ found out that slavery was a great 
evil,” surely that was to their credit. If 
“sectional discord and bad blood gener- 
ally ” followed the anti-slavery movement, 
how could it have been avoided and men 
remained true to their conscience ? 

The conscience is God in the soul 
reforming the world. Conscience con- 
demned slavery. Conscience now con- 
demns monopolies, saloons, and lotteries. 
We have enough to do to-day without 
badgering one another about a past crime 
that all sections were guilty of. 

I am an old man; my father was a 
Scotchman, my mother a 


West Grove, Ia. 
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The Brownies 
the White House 


PALMER COX’S clever little Brownies, so aptly 
styled ‘‘ the funniest little men in the world,”’ 
enjoy a frolic in the home of the President, 
which old and young will enjoy in the 


March Issue of 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL \ 


Unquestionably the mer- | 
riest of all the adventures 
of these clever little sprites wig 
is this visit of the Brownies = 
to the Executive Mansion at 
Washington. IN THE PRESIDENT’S_BED 


The ‘‘Brownies’’ now appear exclusively 
in the JOURNAL 


\ 
Yeas For One Dollar the Journal will be sent to any d ; 
address during the entire year of 1892 - 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Arrowhead Springs, Cal.: The Arrowhead 
Hot Springs. A mountain resort for health 
and pleasure. 12-page folder, illustrated. 

Colorado: Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. 
76 pages, illustrated and map. 

Potash Sulphur Springs, Ark., Facts about. 
Useful Hints and Suggestions to the Inva- 
lid in search of Health. 12 pages. 

San Francisco, California: The Grand Hotel 
Souvenir. 68 pages, illustrated. 

Tour, A Three Months, to Europe. Daily 
Itinerary of the Second Annual Private 
Party, under personal escort; Mrs. Julia F. 


Abbott. 20 pages. 
Tour, Oriental. Nine Days in Egypt, Eleven 
Days in Palestine, and Five Days in Greece. 


H. Gaze & Sons. 

Tour, European, Personally Conducted, Sum- 
mer of 1892. Fourth Private Party Organ- 
ized and Directed by the Rev. Henry A. 
Todd, Assisted by the Rev. W. J. Peck. 4 


pages. 


MME. PATTI CAUGHT BY ICE AT 
NIAGARA 


A cold day at Niagara Falls produces a most gor- 

us display of frozen spray and ice, and wonder- 

ul crystalline formations of myriad shapes and 

sizes. At midday the sun’s: rays transform the 
scene into one of dazzling brilliancy. 

Mme. Adelina Patti spent a day last week at the 
Falls seeing the sights, and thus describes her im- 
pressions : 

“ It is too beautiful, too inspiring for words. The 
white mantle of snow, the brilliant ice and scenery, 
and the tone effects soften and beautify the scene 
wonderfully. I never realized how great a difference 
it would create; never saw such remarkable scenic 
effects. How grand some of these would be on the 
stage! They would inspire me to sing as I never 
sang before. Just look into that grotto! Why, 
that would be worth coming thousands of miles to 
see. I love nature, and here you can see her grand- 
est work in all its wondrous beauty.” 

Twenty trains a day reach the great cataract in 
winter, and over foity per day in summer, via the 
New York Central. 


VERMONT’S GREEN MOUN.- 


TAINS RECORD IS 
CHAMPION STATE FOR OLD PEOPLE 

In 1890, according to the census, there 
were 1,222 persons living in Vermont over 
80 years old. This was the greatest number 
of old persons, in proportion to the total, to 
be found living in the United States. Minne- 
sota stood next to Vermont, with 1,147 persons 
over 8o years of age. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
In addition to this Government report, an 
application to the President of the Green 
Mountain Summer Home Co. will bring yoy 
a long list of people who have visited their 
Camp in the Mountains, at Woodford, Ver- 
mont (54 hours from New York or Boston). 
They have suffered from Consumption, Hay 
Fever, Malaria, Bright’s Disease, Paralysis, 
Nervous Prostration, and General Prostration 
of the system, and among them are children 
with Cholera Infantum, just alive, and in 
twelve hours after reaching the Camp they 
were new beings. 

The Camp is not a sanitarium, but we men- 
tion the above to show what a desirable place 
it is to build up the constitution and supply a 
solid foundation in summer for a winter’s 
campaign. 

There is medicine to prevent disease as 
well as to cure. Ours is to prevent. Pure 
water, pure air laden with the odor of spruce, 
hemlock, and balsam trees, good beds, and 
plain country food are all we use. 

If the reader of this knew what advantages 
the Summer Home Co. offer, and that he vir- 
tually has all the benefits of a $15,000 country 
place free of expense, he would not hesitate a 
moment to join. Good references given and 
required. Isn’t the idea attractive? Address 


H. W. MARTIN, 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, 
or Bennington, Vt. 


WHAT 


Your Summer Tour 


needs early planning to be most enjoyable. 


Write 


now (a postal will do) to the RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
(Astor Place, New York) for suggestions and in- 


formation. 


Facts about any summer resort in 


the world, any railway time-table, the circular of 
any hotel or boarding-house, sailings of steam- 
ships, hints about routes—whatever you want to. 
know—will be sent post-paid, without charge, on 


pplication. 


New Jersey 


DR. GARSIDE'S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A Select Sanatorium, with refined appoint- 
ments, for the care and treatment of dies. 
suffering from Nerve Tire, Derangements 
of Nutrition, and Allied Disorders. MEN- 
TAL CAsES: Melancholia, etc., Drug and 
Stimulant Habitués, not received. 

LOCATION: Mild, equable and invigorat- 
ing climate; excellent water; euperiet sew- 

TREATMENT: Me 


age dis ‘ dical and 
S ical care, with special attention to Elec- 
tro-therapy, Balneology, Physical Culture, 
Rest, a Regulated Dietary, etc- 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on ny 
Addr WM. BRIGGS GARSIDE, 


r You will 
2 even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, o 
¢ house, make youindependent of weather. In 
¢ are secure of comfort in storm or sunshine. 


] Address 


VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


‘ Cc pheasnse resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
¢ blessedness or blues,—it depends on where you stay. 

ll fiad a new joy in a sprimg visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 
n taay fires. hot and cold sea-water baths in the 


A beautiful booklet, with illustrations, will show aad what the house is like. Sent free. 
THE CH 


AL 


ALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sani 


con- 
struction perfect; spacious observatory ; delightful park 
and grounds. tters of inguity prompti answe 
Ep Take Iron Mountain Railway, St. Louis, to Hot 
E. JAC ton, MANAGER. 
California 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little’city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphiets free. H.W, LAKE 


LOS ANGELES : Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 
SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing Santa Barbara sent free on 
application. F. A. SHEPARD, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S . sent 
request by E BARNETT. Proprietor 


District Columbia 


Tur LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


located, opposite Square. Fourtesnth 
. _Transient an rmanen ts, tes t 


f ies. KHAM. 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tue TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA 
Described by writer as “a modern 
wonder of the world.” 
Magnificent in its complete furnishings and sur- 
roundings. OPENED JAN. 11. 
J. H. KING, Manager. 


THE SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season 


Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
F, C. CAMPBELL. Manager. 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 
On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique structure, richly furnished and complete in 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 
C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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New York 


SUWANEE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


No 'prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker. Steam launch and row-boats “’ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River.”’ Alligators and hunting in abun- 
dance. Buildings and appointments first Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 


pages sent free by 
H. P. DRIVER, Manager, 
Suwaner, Florida. 


A Pleasant Family House 


Just opened, and open to May rst, opposite 
Tue VALENCIA, is the 


DUMMET HOUSE 


Corner St. George and St. Francis Streets, 
8ST. AUGUSTINE, - FLORIDA 


“ The St. George ” 


The select Family Hotel. 
— 6. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


For full information send a two-cent stamp for copy 
of SOUTH FLORIDA MESSENGER. 
Lock Box 253, TAMPA, FLA. 


Georgia 
THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


Massachusetts 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use 
of the knife, with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


n the very 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnets Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the y banon etic Water has no 
in the. cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 
rite for pamphlet. 


New Hampshire 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


MOUNTAINS. A delightful suinmer resort. 
I. ouse heated for early guests. 
M. B. WHEELOCK & CO 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drescror. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, — 


d 
es 
trom EASES cu AND 
HRO: tic, Dietetic, Fiydropath , and 
ers treatment as required in the individual case. 
and local nutrition and prevention of re relapaes, the 
of all t. 


oth 
ebject managemen von RUCK 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the or Ideal Resort. 


vator, elegant cuisine, m livery 
ing, ven and plumbing exceptignal. Con 
its a first-class. 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park ef Mr. The air; 
the purest water; the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
lest rtin erica. thern Send 


for beautifully illustrated 


Virginia 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


tuated a few a 
along a beautiful sand ach, washed the waters of 
Chesa Bay ampton R 


e climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort, 
in thfulness and genera! attraction. It 

ple from all sections, 
and 


the fort. Drese parade, artil 


N. P 


is the rendezvous for here’ of comor, 
an 


mount, 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 
150 
water. A 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Cliften Ave, Between ad and 3d Sts., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J 


LAUREL HOUSE. 


OPEN OCTOBER TO JUNE. 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES |= 


DECEMBER TO JUNE. 


ouses have every modern improvement, and 
seven hundred gu 
tern Union Telegraph a and | Long-Distance Tele- 
phone. For terms, etc., address 


PLUMER & PORTER, MANAGERS 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure oad fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
rT wee 
$2 per day; $7 to B10 per Beer FOWLER, Prop. 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers a most attractive and conventat Winter Retreat 
TON, ewport 

ROUTE. Broadway, New York. 


ews, Va., or 


France 


_ Victor H 
erences among 


Italy 


GENOA 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


CONTINENTALE 


First-class Hotel opposite to the Central Sta- 
to | e Florio Rubbattinos’ Offices, to the landing- 
place of the Steamers, and to the Custom-House. We 
situated; superior accommodation, comfort, and moderate 
charges. FLECHIA & FIO ORONI, 
Propr’s and Managers. 
Gaze’s Hotel Coupons accepted. 


TOURS 


A Trip thro’ Wonderland— 
Yellowstone National Park; 
to Puget Sound, California, 
and Alaska, via the 


NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 


IS THE 


GRANDEST IN THE WORLD 


Perfect comfort is obtained at 
all of these resorts. 


Descriptive publications (hand- 
somely illustrated) will be 
mailed to any address on 
application to General or 
District Passenger Agents, 
Nor. Pac. R. R., or to 

J.M.HANNAFORD, CHAS.S FEE, 

Gen’! Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa In less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8S. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitud 
lantic, the ¢ Channel ant 


Close 
MAN LLOY 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 

gork or the Recreation Departmen 
Christian Union. 


(ld Dominion Steamship Company 


From Pier 26, Nerth River, foot of Beach St. Only 

line without change between New York and 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at ; P. m., 
ing passengers the following afternoon within roe 

yards of Hygeia Hotel. Also same days for the Princess 
Anne, Virginia Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. 
Office, 235 West Street, New York. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEDU, Traffic Manager. 


DE POTTER'S 
Enropean and Oriental Tours 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 


Three Magnificent Tours for 1892 


Parties select and limited; arrangements u 
Programmes in Old Wor 


A. DE POTTER, 

A “bonny England” is one of seven 
unique trips arranged in the twelfth 

program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 

through every country of Europe. Send 4 

cts. for postage to 1606 Wallace St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


TOURS"EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave , Brooklyn, N. Y., $32<_and upwards. 
Ai ll expenses ; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


ualed ; 
post 
Albany, N. V. 


FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 
ING PARTY through 800 miles of 
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TOURS 


THREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


I. Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, 
Paris, London 
Il. England and Scotland. 
III. Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and Algiers. 
Unequaled arrangements. Limited prices. Best ref- 
erences. Eighth season 
MISS MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


ITALY 4nd CENTRAL EUROPE 


of pasty salle sails from New April 1 13. in charge of 
imball, Bradford Mass. ourth seasen; 
sh references. Send for i itinerary. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. For “ Itinerary,”’ address 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


LADY in European Travel will accom- 
pany a_ select party to Europe on a three months’ 
tour, callie May 18th. he party will also command the 
services of a linguist and conductor. References ex- 

changed. For particulars. address 
Mrs. J. F. A 


BBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 4 —- 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for college, ecjentific 
school, or business. ll the advantages of famil ¥ ife com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin uildings 
new, and constructed according to latest m els; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to schoo) officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
oe hed, SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
History, and Philosophy. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


boardi upils. Thorough trainin erms $ 
EDWARD MONTANYE, Master.” 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Native teachers in Modern Languages. Special 
attention to English, Elocution, and Physical Culture. 
Delsarte Gymnastics daily. Individual spatructon. 
pupils twelve years. MARY B. WHITON, 


matics. 


S A. BA 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
MissCAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. Pre qperation for Harvard examinations, 
and all kee for Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
eer: LANE SCHOOL—Formerly Madame 


Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for Voung 
35th year opens oom. it Academical and Co 


Ladies. 
Courses nter Wellesley on our 


lege Preparatory 
examination. or circulars, add 
Mrs. THEODORA B RICHARDS, icy 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRAL Y, 


HORT-HA ND Send for Catalcz 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU C HT tor self-instrnction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 


Expert teachers in Classics, Selences, and Mathe-: 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he these con- 

Z 

rst. "The Sull name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
Serving to questions and answers published. 
aid, Vrite on one side only of the paper. 
ath. questioner must send a onl stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
ad he shall reply through the paper or through the 


matt 
... The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
eter timeto get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himself. In fh will take from 
three to four weeks to make a 
6th Nobody must expect to be omniscient. | 


864. What are the names of the different political 
parties in England? Hew are they distinguished 
from one another in their aims, and who are the 
leaders of each party? E. L. W. 


The three political parties in England 
are the Conservative, the Liberal, and the 
Liberal-Unionist. The Liberal-Unionists 
are Conservative on the Irish question, 
and generally act with the Conservatives, 
because they deem the Irish question 
more important than any other. Lord 
Salisbury is the leader of the Conservative | 
party, Mr. Gladstone of the Liberal party, 
and Mr. Chamberlain of the Liberal- 
Unionists. 


854. (a2) In Drummond’s “ Programme of Chris- 
tianity’’ he speaks of the author of the following 
lines as being the great modern poet of optimism. 
Can you give me his name? 


Gladness be with thee, Helper of the world ! 
I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Ot Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, etc. 


(6) Can you tell me where I can find Alice Morse 
Earie’s ““Sabbath in Puritan New England,” and 
at what price? (c) Who first proved the earth is 
round, and how? (@) What was the first college 
opened to women in the United States? 

M. H. B. 


(a) Robert Browning is the poet of 
optimism. (6) “ The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England” is published by the Scrib- 
ners, at $1.25. (¢) It is said that Thales, 
of Miletus (600 B.C.), first discovered that 
the earth was round. The fact was cer- 
tainly known to ancient Egyptian and 
Chaldean astronomers. Magellan, when 
he circumnavigated the globe, was the 
first to prove it practically. (@) Oberlin 
College was the first to admit women, but 
Vassar was the first college built for 
women alone. 


848. (a) For one wishing to begin the study of Span- 
ish without a teacher, what is the best text-book to 
obtain? (4) On political economy what book is most 
satisfactory ? 

(a) The firm of D. Appleton & Co., 3 Bond 
Street, New York, publish several books 
from which Spanish may be learned with- 
out a teacher, and will give you full infor- 
mation about them. (6) Gide’s “ Political 
Economy ”’ (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) 
and Graham McAdam’s “A B C of 
Finance” (Harpers) are clearly written 
and interesting. 


845. Please pronounce in The Christian Union 
the family name of Mr. Jacob Riis, author o! “‘ How 
the Other Half Lives.”’ 


Reese. 


791. Will Uncle Peter tell the readers of The 
Christian Union if the ** Blue Laws” of Connecticut 
were really genuine, or only intended as a burlesque? 

H. D. 


“ Blue laws” was a term generally ap- 
plied after the Restoration to the earliest 
laws and customs of Connecticut, on ac- 
count of their strictness. Specifically, it 
is often applied to an absurd set of laws 
forged by a man named Peters. 


First Issue of 
New Universal Edition, 


160,000 copies! 


The New Universal Edition. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 
New Riverside Paper Edition. 


Paper, 50 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, on re- 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


4 Park St., Boston ; 11 East 17th St., New York. 


BARLOW’S BLOG teen 
INDIGO tested and in 
BLUE ought to have it om 
Ask or 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


be published under this headi 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


them. References Riven i and required 


location for summer boarders. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
ing at one dollar a 


in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A Christian woman as mother’ r 2 helper. 
Must be fond of children and nave, ay | i deali 
ddress W., 


West 22d St., New Y 


FOR RENT, on favorable terms, one or more years, 
a furnished or unfurnished house. Four acres land. 
Dour miles from Amherst and Colleges, Fine 
+» 35 

Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 


TO RENT, furnished or for sale—A gentleman’s place 
in the mountains of Connecticut; 50 acres; very attract- 
ive. See photos and description at 32 Nassau St., New 
York City. H. D. COLT. 


FAITHFUL WOMAN, able to do plain cooking 
washing, and ironing, may find Christian home, liber 
wages, idelightful House has all conven- 
fences. A Man kept J. McC., East North- 

€ 


ONE OR TWO LADIES may join small 
Werra, to: Genoa, May 7, for England, tp in in wit 
zerland, Central Euro Englan otland 
through Black:Forest ound ~ 4 months, 830, Dive 
dress immediately, TRAVEL, No. 980, this office. 


FOR RENT, at Watch Hill, R. 1., a very desirable 
furnished cottage, with stable attached, opposite the 
Watch Hill House. For particulars, apply to THOMP- 
SON S. GRANT, Enfield, Conn. 


FURNISHED HOUSE in Asheville, ma C., for 
rent. A gentleman who spends the summers in the North 
wishes to rent his house in Asheville, N..C., from April to 
November. The house is newly built, the situation — 
surpassed; is on street-car line, contains 54 rocsns, 
all modern conveniences, and is most com rtably & fur- 
nished. Apply te GWYN & WEST, Asheville, N. 


A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY of several 
experience would accept a position as Matron or Redeem 
in some institution, or would take charge of a private 
insane patient. Unquestionable reference Re and ex- 
pected. Address Miss JANNETTE SHREVE, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


A BEE RESENTA TIVE WANTED in 
church and e community for securing subscribers 
The Christian commission 

to all who will to make a thorough h canvass. 
No. 276, care The Christ nion, 
vlinton Hall, Astor Place. 
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Lyons Silks 


Moire Antique, Rayé, 
Glacé Faconné, Taffetas Glacé, 
Broché Satiné 


Ondine 


A New and Stylish Fabric 


Plain and Fancy Veloutine 
Glacé and Barré Bengaline 
White Satin and Veloutine 


For Wedding Gowns 


Stripe Silks 


For Bridesmaids’ 


Taffetas Glacé 


For Petticoats and Linings 


Satin Glacé 


New and Changeable Effects, for 
Evening Wear 


Colored Satins 


Proadcoay A> 19th ot. 


New York 


Dresses 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-» FANCY COODS, Etc. 


20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now 


booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 
“MEWTION PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & GO., oth ave., n. y. 


be issued about 


ATERIAL for ro- 
chet . like this illus- 
tration : pools Brainerd 
y Silk a 
a No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles for which this 
is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, 
Umbrella Cases, 
4 Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
a Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


Fuli 
ing any or 
# to any address on a of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Braine 


wanted fast. reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variet 
= threads they produce, 

< placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other man 
turers of silk thread for high. 

needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The finest of Churches, 
Chimes, Sc lly warranted. 
wie for Corel ue Prices 

ELL FOUNDRY 


THE With TIFT CO GINCINNATI, 


a Englist ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do nct live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

EK. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
845 BROADWAY, - = 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue und full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


SHE ER 


Grand Upright, and pnd Seuare 


To Rent, nttcderate’ Prices and Exc 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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Financial 


If money is hardening, as one of our 
contemporaries seems to think, without any 
evidence to indicate it in the daily money 
market at the Exchange, we fail to see 
the uncovered evidence of it, or any sign 
thereof. It is true that the surplus reserve, 
both last week and this, has met with a 
decrease amounting for the two weeks to 
$6,000,000 and over, but it makes little 
difference about a few millions more or less 
when the banks show, after the deduction, 
about $27,000,000 surplus reserve. The 
banks are undoubtedly looking for better 
rates, now that a little gold is going from us, 
but as yet they have failed to realize any 
better ones, and so long as they are forced 
to hold millions which they cannot loan, 
the fluctuations in the reserves will not 
amount to much as a factor for raising 
rates. About $2,750,000 gold has been 
taken for export since the movement com- 
menced two weeks ago; this sum is really 
a little less than the average gold exports 
have been for February during ten years 
past, and is due in the present instance to 
the exigencies abroad, which have forced, 
and are forcing, foreign holders of our 
stocks and bonds to become liberal and 
constant sellers of these in our markets, 
thereby creating new exchange against us 
as offsets against our merchandise balances, 
which latter are very large. The money 
market rates in London are, strange to say, 
better than ours, and this fact, together 
with better European rates, makes a better 
loaning market for funds on the other side 
than here, which has its influence in ac- 
celerating gold shipments. 

The report from the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington on our foreign merchan- 
dise trade for January discloses the fact, 
quite unexpected by most authorities, that 
the balance of traae is in our favor to the 
extent of $37,418,000 for the month. The 
exhibit embraces the figures for seven 
months from July 1, 1891, which show 
the balance in our favor, figuring merchan- 
dise only, to be $192,872,000, while the 
aggregate exports for the time named 
amount to the unprecedented sum of 
$651,264,000. The excess of exports 
above-named has accumulated mostly 
since the Ist of September, beginning with 
a favorable balance that month of $21,349,- 
000, and progressing upwards as follows: 
For October, $36,041,000; for November, 
$45,913,000; for December, $50,491,000 ; 
and now for January as reported above. 

We have the statement of railway earn- 
ings for the year ending December 31, on 
219 lines, which are as follows: Gross, 
$1,103,636,503 ; net, $353,353,918. This 
shows a gross increase of $47,067,589 over 
1890, and a net increase of $22,556,424. 
The percentage increase net is 6.82 per 
cent., and gross, 4.45 per cent. The in- 
crease for the second week in February 
on eighty-eight lines shows up gross 7.04 
per cent., and for the third week on 
forty roads 7.76 percent. With this ex- 
hibit of satisfactory returns on the railways, 
and the consequent improvement in values 
of the securities represented here, we can 
clearly afford to take back, at the low 
prices ruling, all the bonds and stocks that 
the necessities or fright of foreign holders 
may urge upon us. Most of the securities 
thus transferred to us have come in the 
months past at much lower figures than 
the present, and are very fortunate ventures 
for our buyers. The shipment of gold 
only retards for the time the advance in 
prices here, while the situation — very 
good with us at any time during the six 
months of the past—is daily improving, so 


far as business for commerce and trans- 
portation is concerned. Prices at the Ex- 
change are quite steady. Some shares 
have been prominent for the advance in 
them, while none have suffered from any- 
thing more than a fractional decline. The 
bond list is dull, but in most instances 
prices are more than maintained from 
a week ago. The Richmond Terminal 
Reorganization Committee are nearly 
ready to report the new plan. Some of 
its features are known, and,tend to enhance 
the market values of the various proper- 
ties concerned. 

Western Union, Lake Erie and Western, 
Edison, Denver preferred, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, New Jersey 
Central, Union Pacific, and numbers of 
good and prominent stocks are improved 
from a week ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 5.337.800 
Legal tenders, increase............. 1,619,200 
Deposits, increase..... 677,0C0 
RESETVe, 3,718,600 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of $26,969,700. Money 1% to 2 per 
cent. on call. WALL STEEET. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Healthfal Tonic. 


Used in place of lemons or lime-juice it 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 


308 and 310 


$500,000 00 

2,286,388 25 
307,152 28 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. ‘a, 1892, 


$3,993,540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS Secretary and 

JAMES B. YOUNG. 


Subscriptions will be received at 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO. 
39 William St., New York, 


HAMILTON TRUST CO. 
191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


For 3,000 Shares Seven Per Cent. Preferred 
Cumulative Stock, $XOO Each, 
OF THE 


Domestic’ Sewing Machine Co. 
Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7 Per Cent. Preferred Cumu- 
lative Shares are offered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Payment 10 per cent. on application, balance in 30 
days, or, if preferred, in installments of 10 per cent. 
each ; the first installment to be due 30 days after 
allotment, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished, information 
given, and applications for the purchase of 
the shares will be received by the above Com- 
panies, or at any of the Agencies of the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


“Those who are interested in safe investments 
should send for a copy of the prospectus.”—W. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


[jnited States Trust (Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


|INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. Secre 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Liseey, 


Witson G. Hunt, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, 


D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, 

mM. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, Jr., 
D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwas, 
LYMAN, 

orce F. ViETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF haven. 


RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun HarRsen RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, 
Geo. Henry WARREN, 
Georce BLIss, 


“Safe Investments, 


How to 
Make Them ” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Please mention The 

A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments” 


IN 
Irrigation Bonds, 
Fire Insurance, 


Savings Banks, 

Life Insurance, 

Water Bonds, Industrials, 

Railroads, Electric Lights, 
Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. Y. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


Loans, 
Walnut Street 
CASH 
Reserv 
all 
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7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - - Wash. 


Texas Loansana Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 
New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
papers ; Watson Lang, agents Bank of Montreal ; 
hird National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 


., Limited. 
‘For information, write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 
‘273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 
8 PER CENT. NET and 


vestment Share Certificates. 10 per_cent down, 3. per 
‘cent, per month, buys Italian Prune Farms. Crops j)anp 
ANKS NEVER FAIL IN Or&GON. Send for our new Pros- 


mectus. Farm Trust AND LOAN Co., Portland, Ore. 


SILKS 


These exquisite fabrics have once more 
resumed their sway. Never have we seen 
So great interest manifested in them by 
the most competent judges of fashion. 

The Types and Styles for this Season 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
they are specially adapted to the uses 
demanded of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity 
of styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes 
the effects are pretty and simple. 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval. 

In the Damas Patterns neatness and 
elegance prevail. 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, and 
China, are in profuse variety and very 
attractive. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


They Met by Chance, the 
Usual Way. 


He writes: “I have been visiting.a relative at So- 
and-so. //fell in love with your fence, and want the 
agency for this county.’’ The Coiled Springs always 
reciprocate such advances, especially if he is a 

ractical farmer. The match is made, and they are 
ppy ever after. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Colorado and the Indians 


At a public meeting held in Denver, 
February 17,1892, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. The 
Christian Union heartily concurs with these 
recommendations, and considers the fact 
of their adoption by this meeting a welcome 
sign of the existence in the far West of a 
sound and wholesome feeling on the Indian 
question : 


Resolved, That any reduction in the ap- 
propriation for Indian schools would be 
impolitic and reactionary; and that we 
earnestly protest against any measure 
which would thwart the successful efforts 
hitherto made toward civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. 

Resolved, That the policy of Indian 
education, both in schools upon the reser- 
vations and inthe Eastern training-schools, 
should be sustained until every Indian 
child has been given a chance for self- 
support through physical, mental, and in- 
dustrial training, and not suffered to 
remain in ignorance, pauperism, and per- 
manent dependence on public charity. 

Resolved, That the passage of the bill 
now pending in Congress for the removal 
of the Southern Utes would be a step 
backward in the administration of Indian 
affairs, and a great wrong to an ignorant, 
dependent people ; that, in justice to the 
fair name of the State of Colorado, we 
cannot allow this act of predatory cruelty 
to be done within our borders without 
entering our solemn protest against it. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent 
to our representatives in Congress, and to 
the members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Indian Affairs and on Ap- 
propriations. 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


able end it is fash- 
Sune TO BUY FERRIS’ 


G00D SENSE 


stead of 

Clamp Backle at hip 
ose Supporters, 

Tape - fastened But- 

tons—won't pull of, 


HARSUALL FIELD &C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


Quantity of 
‘Liebig Company's: 
Extract of Beef: 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


a 


Ecclesiastical 
Department 


GorHAM M’r'c Co. manufacture 
every description of Church Metal 
work in silver, gold, Gorham Plate, 
and brass, for all Denominations. We 
have at our showrooms the best de- 
signs, finest and most complete stock 
of Ecclesiastical Metal work that can 
be found. 


GoruaM Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND I9TH Srt., N. Y. 


Wherever he may appear 

The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is gracefully and nat- 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LICHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia Agent, or 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOGUE 


DERBY DESK 


ROOMS 


CAUSEWAY ST.BOSTON. 
“19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. § 
THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS? 
b Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 


| 
- + AL (A= a 
A\ 
h 
— 
f Af HOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
ButtTons at front in- 
| | 
= Cord -Edge Button 
— Holes-won’t wear out. 
= Made in 
= drab and white. 
IBA | DERBY 
— X ceipt of price, by 
~ 
SOME 
f 
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Returning to New York, he was arrested within a 
The Story of a Criminal short time for an extensive burglary and —— 
: . to Sing Sing for four years. About this time Mr. S _ RO FE U . A 
the writer attended Dunn was brought to believe in and try to lead a 


the funeral of Michael Dunn. Theservice 
was held in the little Home of Industry for 
ex-convicts, a small residence which has 
been taken and is being used in the work of 
providing an opportunity of honest indus- 
try for discharged prisoners. We speak 
of the value of this work on our editorial 
pages. This is the fifth of these homes 
which Michael Dunn had organized since 
his conversion. The story of his career is 
singular and romantic. We clip the fol- 
lowing condensed biography from the 
“ Standard-Union :” 


Michael Dunn’s history embraces the record of a 
criminal career of many years. During thirty-five 
years of his life he spent the time almost continuously 
in one prison or another. Among the prisons in 
which he was confined were those at Van Diemen’s 
Land, Old Bailey, Manchester, Eng., Western Aus- 
tralia, Gibraltar, Moyamensing, Philadelphia, Mon- 
treal, South Boston, and Sing Sing. Mr. Dunn was 
born in Manchester, England, on September 15, 1826, 
of ungodly parents, as he himself has stated. He 
grew up in comparative ignorance, receiving no edu- 
cation. He was never sent to school, church, or 
Sabbath-school. In short, he was twenty-five years 
of age before he learned the alphabet, and then learned 
it in jail. Hewas scarcely a dozen years old when 
he had already been arrested five times and served 
five sentences in prison. As early as when but seven 
years of age he had been taught till-robbing, pocket- 
picking, and all the other minor crimes of which a 
child was capable. Later he became a fanlight thief 
and passer of counterfeit money. For one robbery 
of a jewelry store he: was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for seven years to Van Diemen’s Land. Here, 
with 1,300 other boys, he was put at work making 
shoes, and afterwards was promoted, for good con- 
duct, to captain of a small boat. At Van Diemen’s 
Land he went through all the horrors incident to life 
in a country full of convicts and ruled by martial law. 
A human life was thought less of than of a pet dog 
or other animal which those in authority might pos- 
sess. After serving his sentence in exile, Mr. Dunn 
shipped on an American whaling vessel, which went 
cruising in the Okhotsk Sea. Finally he was landed 
at the Sandwich Islands, and from thence shipped 
again on a whaling ship bound for New Bedford. 
After the vessel arrivedin port and her crew was dis- 
charged, Mr. Dunn soon. drifted to New York, and 
soon fell in with a gang of English thieves who had 
been transported to Canada, and from thence had 
made their way to America. Mr. Dunn remained in 
New York about a year, associating with these men, 
and stealing as naturally as ever. He then enlisted 
in the navy as an ordinary seaman on board the re- 
ceiving-ship North Carolina, lying at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard. Of this he soon tired, and made his 
escape. Shortly afterward he was married, aftera 
brief acquaintance of three days, to a woman ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor. With her he led a most 
unhappy life for a short time, when they were 
separated by his being sent to Blackwell’s Isl- 
and for thieving. He escaped from the Island 
by swimming across to the Brooklyn shore, and 
again found friends among thieves. In 1851 he 
was so well known to the police and detectives 
that he found it necessary to leave the country. 
He, with his wife, to whom he had become recon- 
ciled again, took passage for Liverpool, afterwards 
going to London and Manchester. Here garroting 
was in fashion at the time, and, not to be outdone by 
any of his associates, Mr. Dunn began the new and 
dangerous method of acquiring money. In this he 
continued for a few months before he was arrested 
and sent to the Model Jail at Northampton, where 
he received his first education in learning the alpha- 
bet and how to read. After a few months he was 
sent to Portland Prison, and from thence was trans- 
ported to western Australia. From there heescaped 
and reached Point de Galle, on the island of Ceylon, 
as a stowaway onasteamship. Then he worked his 
passage to Bombay, and from thence shipped as a 
seaman for Boston on a sailing vessel. Through one 
mishap and another, he landed in Liverpool again 
and was immediately arrested for not having served 
out his term of transportation in Australia. After 
serving some months in prison again, he was sent to 
Gibraltar. Here he served out his full term, after 
which he was given a free pass to America. He 
landed in New York again the day before President 
Lincoln was assassinated. At once he returned to 
his old course of life. He drifted to Philadelphia, 
and was there arrested for burglary and sentenced to 
three years of solitary confinement. After serving 
his time in Philadelphia he went to Montreal and 
Boston, In both places he was almost immedi- 
ately arrested and sentenced t» jail for thieving. 


Christian life. After leaving Sing Sing he estab- 
lished his first industrial home for ex-convicts in 
Water Street, New York, and nas since inaugurated 
them in other cities, with the most beneficial results 
to the class of men whom he sought to reach. Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Philadelphia have had the 
benefit of Mr. Dunn’s experience as a reformer, as 
well as this, the city in which he hoped to establish 
the last and grandest effort of his life. His loss 
will be mourned sincerely by all who have known 
him since his deeds of charity began. 


Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


eczema, 
tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cured 
by taking 


AYER’S 


Previously acknowledged ..........++-++++++: $690 14 e 
A. 1 00 S 
Say arsapafri a 
G. EE. 1 00 
W. H. B. oc 1 00 it 
J. E. C.and E. T. H. (N. 3.00 
A. L. P. 2 00 purifies, 
Per G. L., Sec’y M. H. B. H. A. (Wis.)...... 50 a 
vitalizes, invigorates, 
Total. $700 64 


and enriches 
blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


Solid Silver 
Direct from 


the Maker 


This solid silver salad bowl, 
fork, and spoon, repoussé 
chased and tastefully cased, 
$65. Because it goes directly from the manufacturers there is 
a saving of 33% per cent. 

Send for an assortment of cases of silver suitable for wedding 
gifts for whatever value you determine upon, from $5 to $500 
—oyster forks, coffee spoons, bon-bon dishes from $10 upwards. 

Our $75 gold hunting or open faced watch for gentlemen is 
guaranteed to run within 30 seconds per month. Our ladies’ 
watch, $40, will run equally close. Send for price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, corner 15th Street and Broadway 


—aAlbert Bierstadt, the artist, is visiting 
the Bahamas, and has gone to Watling 
Island, his purpose being to collect mate- 
rial for his projected picture, “‘ Columbus’s 
First Landing,” for the Chicago World's 
Fair. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS, - - - - - - - $125,947;290.81 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Policies (4 per. cent. 

Total Undivided Surplus, - - - - - $15,141,023.31 
Income, - - - - - - $31,854,194.98 
New Insurance written in 1891, - - - - 152,664,982.00 
Outstanding Insurance, - - - - ©614,824,713.00 


JOHN A. McCALL, President 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS. 34 Vice-President. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass't Actuary. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C. STANTON, Cashier. 


TRUSTEES: 
William H. Appleton, W., F. Buckley, wT er, Richard Miiser, Henry Tuck, 
C. C. Baldwin, ohn Claflin Woodbury Langdon, Edmund D. Randolph, A. H. Welch, 
William H. Beers, *harles 8. Fairchild, Walter H. Lewis, onn N, Stearns, Wm. C, Whitney. 
Wi liam A. Booth, Edward N. Gibbs, H. C. Murtimer, Vm. L. Strong, 
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Four 
Good 
Points 


About Drs. STARKEY & PALEN S$ 


Compound Oxygen 


It heals the lungs, and gives them greater power, 

It feeds the blood, and helps it do its work, 

Itsoothes the nerves, and increases vital force, 

Itstrengthens every part by nature’s ways and means. 

Did you ever feel the better for a day in the clear, open 
air? Our Compound Oxygen will give youa 
whole week’s supply of such in 1o minutes, Not 
for the ‘‘down sick’’ only—for the physically needy 
everywhere. Will you learn more about it! Send 
for 200 page book free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA. 


“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


A Wonderful Medicine for 
Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness « 
er Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of' 
Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
aints, Sick Headache, Cold Chills, 
ushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- | 
its, and All Nervous Affections, 

To cure these complaints we must re- 
move the cause. The principal cause is¢ 
py! to be found in the stomach and ¢ 

ver } put these two organs right and all, 
will de well, From two to four Pills twice ¢ 
a day for a short time will remove the evil, ‘ 
and restore the sufferer to sound and last- | 
ing health. 


Of all Sraggies. Price 25 cents a box. 
: New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 651 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


. 


BROWN 


NVRSERIES: 


Upon our 250 acres of Nursery we have ev- 
ery family of Trees and Plants hardy ina 
northern climate; whether fruit, ornamental, 
nut, or flowering. Among the numerous 
choice new sorts are Lovett’s Best Blackberry, 
Beebe and Lovett’s Early Strawberries, Japan 
Wineberry, Green Mt. Grape, Lincoln Plum, 
Hardy Orange, Japan Walnuts, Ice King Prim- 
rose, Everblooming Spirzeas, etc. 

All are accurately described and quoted at 
half the price of solicitors in Lovett’s Guide 
to Horticulture, the most complete and elab- 
orate catalogue published by any nursery es- 
tablishment in the world. The book is richly 
illustrated and is replete with notes on purchas- 
ing, planting, pruning, care and culture. 
Mailed free; with colored plates, roc. 
Shipments to distant points a Specialty. 


J.T. Lovett Co., Littie Si!ver, N. J. 


Special at Low. Prices. 
Extra fine hardy AAo- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, 
@ /apan Maples, Roses, 
Choice Fruits, etc. 


FRED, W. KELSEY, 145 on application. 


for our list of 19 Catnae 
logs of Music and 
Musical Instruments. 


W. Story, 26 Central St.,Boston, Mass 


About People 


—Ex-King Milan is to become a Russian 
subject. 

—Gustav Jovanovitch, a Russian cattle 
king, owns 600,000 acres of land, 1,000,- 
000 sheep, and 34,000 shepherd dogs. 

—A recent announcement from the 
new Chicago University is that Professor 
R. G. Moulton, of Cambridge, England, 
will fill the chair of English Literature. 

—Professor William Crookes, writing in 
the “ Fortnightly ” on the possibilities of 
electricity, says that before long it may be 
practicable for us to telegraph through 
space without the aid of a wire. 

—It has been said that Queen Victoria 
is the only person now living who knew Sir 
Walter Scott personally. But it is report- 
ed that there is an old bookseller in Edin- 
burgh who often talked with him. 

—Richard Wagner's son Siegfried, now 
a young man of twenty-one, is said to re- 
semble the composer in appearance not a 
little. His mother is training him to man- 
age the Bayreuth interests when she is 
gone. | 

—General Nelson A. Miles should, in 
the regular order of promotion, become the 
General commanding the United States 
Army two years hence. In that case he 
will be the first man since General Winfield 
Scott, not graduated from West Point, to 
hold that place. 

—Lady Henry Somerset speaks of hav- 
ing invited a number of the poorer people 
in London to her country home for a few 
days’ outing, amid all that is most beauti- 
ful in field and forest. One of the women, 
as she was about to return, thanking Lady 
Henry for her kindness, added, in the 
kindest spirit: “ But I pity you, living out 
here where everything is so uninteresting.” 

—The most noted member of the Creek 
Nation is General Porter, of Muscogee, I. 
T., who has represented his people as agent 
at the National Capital for many years. 
He is a very picture of Indian manhood 
and vigor, for he is tall, straight, and swar- 
thy. His eye glistens like an eagle. His 
title of General arose from the skill with 
which he put an end to the three Creek 
insurrections in 1872, 1879, and 1884. 

—Meissonier, the famous French artist, 
once persuaded an eminent physician to 
prescribe for hisdog. The dog was cured, 
and the master sent for the bill. The doc- 
tor, having condescended to take the case 
simply to oblige his friend, would not make 
any charge for his services. The artist 
insisted, until at last the doctor said: “I 
have just put up a newiron gate to my 
garden. Paint that, and we will be quits.” 

—Dr. Boyd in his reminiscences tells the 
following anecdote: “ When Dr. Tait was 
Bishop of London, Professor Shairp asked 
him whether it was harder work to be Bish- 
op of London or Head Master of Rugby. 
Tait thought a minute and said: “ About 
the same. Each is just as much as a hu- 
man beingcan do. But there is one great 
difference. When] was Master of Rugby 
I never got out of bed any morning with- 
out thinking to myself: “ Now, to-day I 
may make some blunder in tact or temper 
that would greatly harm Rugby School.” 
But now I know that, however foolish I 
may be, I can’t harm the Church of Eng- 
land. That is a grea®comfort. And so 
I say that, on the whole, it is harder to be 
Master of Rugby than Bishop of London.’ ” 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden * Eagle”’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘ pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” You will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay anickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service.’ 
Pittsburg. Geo. A. MacBETa & Co. 


It is better to take Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil 
when that decline in health 
begins—the decline which 
precedes consumption — 
rather than wait for the germ 
to begin to grow in our lungs, 

‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure;” and surer. The say- 
ing never was truer than 
here. 

What is it to prevent con- 
sumption ? 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §t. 
39 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 


torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


> RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass 


RUPTURE cine: 


=~ S00K MAILED FREE. FULLER ROCHESTER.NY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Lodge, Church, Parlor 
‘ey CHAIRS 
PORFLINGER’S Trade-Mark. 

TREES for the table is Perfeetion. 

eee C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Er—do you think it true that love goes 
where it is sent?” “I suppose so—if it is 
properly expressed.”—/ndianapolis Four- 
nal, 


The wasp is slender and graceful in his 
movements, but his attentions are often too 
much to the point to be agreeable.—Bing- 
hamtion Republican. 


Passenger (familiarly, to street-car con- 
ductor)—“ How are you this morning?” 
Conductor (extending his hand politely)— 
“ Fare.” —Lowell Citizen. 


Friend—What is your idea in calling 
your new book “A Secret”? Author—I 
expect the women to buy it and give it 
away.—Vew York Herald. 


“ I see,” said the large man to the doc- 
tor, “that you advertise to reduce fat men.” 
“ Yes, sir.” ‘Do you mean physically or 
financially ?”——-Washington Star. 


“ Robert, you may give the name of 
some wild flower,” said the teacher in bot- 
any. Robert thought awhile, and then 
said: *“ Well, I reckon Injun meal comes 
about as near being wild flour as anything 
I know of.”—Hera/d. 


Mr. Eator—Waiter, why can’t you do 
something to hurry up that lunch of mine? 
Waiter—It's all ready, sir, except dressing 
the salad. Mr. Eator—H’m! One would 
think that salad was a woman, from the 
time its dressing takes.—/ury. 


Learning the Ropes.—New Reporter 
(breathlessly)— Big railroad accident on the 
A. B. C. road. Shall I go to the superin- 
tendent of the A. B. C. road for particulars ? 
City Editor—Certainly not. Go to the 
superintendent of the X. Y. Z. road.—__Vew 
York Weekly. 


“TI am on my way home, doctor,” said 
a parsimonions city alderman, who was 
fond of getting advice gratis, meeting a 
well-known physician in Pall Mall, “ and 
I’m thoroughly tired and worn out. What 
ought I totake?” “Take a cab,” replied 
the intelligent medico.—/osz?. 


Editor—Your manuscript was so badly 
spelled that we found it almost impossible 
to make out the sense of it, and— Liter- 
ary Aspirant—I—I’m very sorry, sir; I— 
Editor—And so we have decided to use 
it as a French-Canadian dialect story. 
Check will be sent on publication.—Puck. 


Client—You have an item in your bill, 
“ Advice, January 8, 6s. 8d.” That was 
a day before I retained you. Lawyer— 
I know it. But don’t you remember that 
on the 8th I told you you’d better let me 
take the case for you? Client—Yes. Law- 
yer—Well, that’s advice.—A merican Gro- 
cer. 


“ Mamma, is it swearing to say that these 
stockings ought to be darned?” “ Certain- 
ly not, Willie.” Willie looked the stock- 
ings over again, noting the gaping holes in 
the knees and the frazzled condition of the 
heels, laid them down, and shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “ there’s no use of my say- 
ing it. It wouldn’t be half strong enough.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


An amusing incident occurred in the 
Circuit Court at West Point, Miss., last 
Monday. A negro boy being tried for 
stealing two pairs of trousers, and having 
no lawyer, Judge Campbell asked him if 
he desired to speak. He promptly replied 


in the affirmative, and “ fired” “The Boy 
Stood on the Burning Deck ” at the judge 
and jury.—Adlanta Constitution. 


Scribbler—Good-morning, sir! A week 
or so agone I submitted to you a manu- 
script entitled “The Injustice Done to 
Authors.” Editor—Yes, I remember it. 
Scribbler—When I wrote that I was fired 
by an impulse I could not resist. Editor 
—So was the manuscript, sir.—Zoston 
Courier. 


Editor—You say you wish this poem to 
appear in my paper anonymously? Would- 
be Contributor—Yes; I don’t want any 
name to it. “Then I can’t publish it.” 
“Why not?” “ Because I am conscientious 
about this. I don’t want an unjust sus- 
picion to fall upon some innocent person.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


On one occasion, when the late Rev. 
Charles Page Eden was Dean of Oriel 
College, grave complaints against the col- 
lege cook were brought to him by the un- 
dergraduates. The Dean sent for the 
offender, recapitulated his several delin- 
quencies, and threatened him with dis- 
missal. “La, Mr. Eden,” rejoined the 
cook, in a confidential tone, “ it’s no man- 
ner of use attending to what the young 
men tell you about mydinners. Why, you 
know, Mr. Eden, they come just in the 
same way to me and complain about your 
lectures.”—Churchman. 
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For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Stitt M 
Ill’st’d Pamphlet every where. 


free. Swld ce 3% cts. 
Six bottles, $2.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., n, Mass, 


marden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange /udd 
Parmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower: Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
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LAST @ BEAR like 

ROOT Trees; see ‘‘Fruits and 

Fruit Trees’’—F ree. 
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Trees, Grafts, 
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Have You Seen the 
¥) Latest Fashions in nsies 
Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent, ald sev- 
eral are now offered for the first time, while new strains of the past few years 


> >_> 


~ 


>... >... 


have been perfected. Pansies are doubtiess the most popular of all flowers *9 


raised from seed, and in order to give a new impetus to their cuicure, b 
acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of the LATEST NOVELTIES, bi 
we have decided to make the following ‘4 


we will mail one 
packet each of all 
the following : 


Special Offer 3 5Cts. 


For 1892, only. 


PEACOCK PANSY. Agrand fancy flower, 
petals edged with a thin white line, within SS > 


which isa space of purplish crimson, «ASS 
passing intoa rich central blotch of _«  \ 
deep blue shading to black, The 23 QS" 
coloring is truly delicious. 

ROSY MORN PANSY. This 4 
is a really beautiful rosy red color = 
with a distinct white edge around =} 
each petal, while the three lower & 
petals are blotched with a deep & 
purplish red. The flowers are of ® 
perfect form and good size. * 

BURPEE’'S DEFIANCE ja 
GIANT FANCY PANSIES. 
The flowers measure from fwo- <\4 
and-one-half to four inches 
across ; the ground colors are of = 
allshades and they are both ‘Aree- 
spotted and five-spotted, dis- 
tinctly marked with the large “Ss 
blotches. 

have a beautiful plate, 
printed in nine colors, of the %%& 
three distinct new Pansies named SQ 
above, which we will mail enclosed fat = 
with our FARM ANNUAL for 1592. “2 We 

IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAUN 
Greatly improved in the enormous size of flower, fine form, and increased vari ty of colors. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN, Splendid Mx’'d Seed of over 50 colors, saved from the finest flow- 
ers by the German specialist, whose gardens we repeatedly inspected during the past Summer. 

ALL FIVE of the above grand Novelties in Pansies, one packet of each 
with instruetions how to raise the largest Pansies, will be matied to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 ets., or five Complete Collections for $1.00. No such 
offer was ever made before, and we hope to greatly extend the culture of +4 
Pansies by thus popularizing the finest strains of this Bemutifesl Bower. Willyou 
not take this Opportunity of becoming acquainted with ‘their wondrous , 
beauty? Our word for it, you cannot invest twenty-five cents in any other " 
seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight. ORDER NOW ,and ask for +4 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, {emer complete 
the year. With honest descriptions, truthful illustrations, and colorec ‘plates *f 


painted from nature, it tells all about the Best including Rare Nov- 
elties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be bad elsewhere. ( Please bd 


W. Atlee Burpee& Co., 


ESTERBROOK 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


PENS 
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| By an Old Family Physician. 
SoOorHiNnG, HEALING, PENETRATING 
| Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 
to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 
| Sore Throat, Tongilitis, Colic, Conmes and Pains. Ke~ 
| lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
| Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
| Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Headache. 
| 
| 
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Hawthorne’s Lost Book 


An incident in the early career of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, not generally known 
heretofore and eminently characteristic, is 
described in “Harper’s Magazine” by 
Hawthorne’s old college friend, Horatio 
Bridge, of the United States Navy. He 
writes : 

“It is well known that, soon after grad- 
uating, Hawthorne prepared for the press 
a little volume of tales, entitled ‘ Seven 
Tales of My Native Land.’ The publisher 
who engaged to bring out the book was so 
dilatory that at last Hawthorne, becoming 
impatient and dissatisfied with the excuses 
given, peremptorily demanded the return of 
the manuscript. The publisher, aroused to 
a sense of his duty, and ashamed of his 
broken promises, apologized, and offered 
to proceed with the work at once; but Haw- 
thorne was inexorable; and though, as he 
wrote me at the time, he was conscious of 
having been too harsh in his censures, he 
would not recede, and he burned the man- 
uscriptin a mood half savage, half despair- 
ing.” 

The publisher referred to here was Fer- 
dinand Andrews, a gentleman well remem- 
bered in Boston as an early editor of the 
Boston “ Traveller,” and later a clerk in one 
of the Government departments at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Andrews related the account 
of it to us many years ago. He took the 
manuscript from Hawthorne, read it, and 
was completely charmed by its beauty as a 
piece of literary work. But this was in 
the early days of publishing. Publishers 
in those days were no more Mzcenases 
thanauthors. He was cramped for money, 
and compelled to delay its appearance. 
He thought Hawthorne understood the 
case, until one day he received a most vio- 
lent letter from him, accusing him of bad 
faith and bad intentions. This letter was 
so very abusive that there was but one 
course left for him, which was instantly to 
return the manuscript. He said the next 
thing he heard was that Hawthorne had 
instantly consigned it to the flames. Mr. 
Andews stated that he had always consid- 
ered the event as a serious loss to litera- 
ture, for the book was equal in merit to any- 
thing Hawthorne ever wrote, and he would 
have been eager to put it in print if he had 
been allowed to do so. 


—Although Horace Greeley died nine- 
teen years ago, letters to his address are 
still received every now and then at the 
office of the New York “ Tribune.” 


THE 


TRUTH 


about Seeds. We will send 
ou Free our Seed Annual 
or 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than 
ever. It tells 

NOTHING BUT THE 


O.M.FERRY & CO., Detro't. Mich, 


CIVEN AWAY! 


W This is the most beau- 
of the LP. ies ever 


ENTIRELY FREE 


WE TELL 


to our customers of 1892. If you are interestec 


A Big Profit 
$200 D2 


Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of Morrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 

, further than to say to those run down 
and out of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 

“* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 a bottle 
to me in the following manner: I have been teaching 
school for 3 years. Last fall I became worn out, had 
no appetite, couldn’t sleep at night, and 
became so debilitated it was impossible to perform 
my duty asateacher. I 

Wrote My Resignation 

to take effect intwo weeks, but I was persuaded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Within a week I was so 
much better that I continued my school and am still 
teaching. I took 2 bottles, feel like a new 
maam,- and have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood's Pillis.—The best liver invigorator 
and general cathartic. Gentle, efficient. 


F YOU LOVE CHOICE FLOWERS 


and want some- 
thingreally rare 
that will ‘aston- 
ish the natives,’ 
try the gorgeous 
new Red, White 
and Biue Afri. 
can Water 
Lilles. Plants 
are sold by -ome 
florists for $3 to 
$5 each, but 
are as easily 
'N raised from 


= 


4 They are ste ¢ to 
bicom in an 
part ofthe U.S. 
m the frst year, in 


t double flowers, 4 fo 8 tnehes across, every day from 
uly to Oct., and all winter if moved to a warm house. The 
Blue variety varies from light to deep rich blue, and the Red 
pink to crimson. A pond at Pansy Park filled with 
these magnificent lilies was admired by thousands of visitors. 
Special 30 Days Offers! for only 25 cts. I will send 
seeds ofall varieties—Red, White and Blue—with my Floral 
Catalogue (which tells all about the culture of these and 
other rarities); also 2 other packets, 70 varieties ( hoicest 
at Asters, mixed. new Mammoth Double Fringed Pop- 
Fer 85 cta. I will send all the above and 4 more 

to $1.00 at reqvlar rates); 50 vars. Large 
packets Pansies, mixed, fnest ever offered: New Brazilian 
a Glory, grandest of all vines, climbs 50 feet, leaves 
oot across, large rose-colored flowers; New Mexican Fire 

P ant, 3 feet tall, leaves blotched with scarlet; 42 vars. Im- 
eS Williams. I grow acres of Asters, Pansies, &c 

Goo L, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Ma” 


THE CHARMING MEXICAN PRIMROSE is the Grandest of all New Plants. It is strictly 
tual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good specimen showing always from ten 
to thirty large saucer-shaped blossoms, about three inches across, of a beautiful, bright, clear pink color 


veined with scarlet and with a white center. 


The superb color, combined with airy grace an beautiful 
form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty perfection itself. Eac 


blossom keeps perfect many days 


before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place. and this succession of beauty is contin- 


ued from one year’s end to another. 


The plant is a free grower. succeeding in any soll or situation. Asa 


window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 


liness, and is truly a plant which has no su 
ly all summer, and, in fact, until winter is 
frozen solid or covered with snow. 
freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beaut 


Far 


rior. = the o- ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 
s upon it 
Itis a penne whose stories of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual 
oth in color and habit. are offset by no faults whatever. e 
is the one most desirable new plant for the whole world. INE RK vy 
LOOM, by MAIL POS 


frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until 


PLANTS, ALL 
D te Arrive in Good Condition. 40 _ 


ose ordering three or more plants may have a Manettia 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE with brilliant flowers every day im the year. ‘The fame. of its 


ach, 3 


wees. Fine plants ALBEA 


DY BUDDED 4 AND BLOOMING, 25 


strain nsy ever seen. SE 


L OFFER For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each of Mexican Primrose, Manettia 
Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Twoof each for 81. 


Also the Following Extra Choice Collections by Mail Postpaid. 


128 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs.. 25¢ 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, flowering bulbs... 23e 


Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts nam 


med 50¢ 
4 Lovely Tea Roses,white,pink,yellow and scariet 50¢ 


5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratum. 50e 
5 Grand Cacti, different sorts nam 
3 Different rare new perpetual blooming plants.. 50e 
6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetabie 30¢e 


A GREAT OFFER. For only $3.00 we will send | pestpass all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 


IEG offered above. Ord 


OUR BRONZE BLUE 


ATALOGUE (A. 


at once, as these offers may not appear again. 
rb work of art i bronze blue) of FLOWER 
EGETABLE SEEDS, BUL 
and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 152 
nt Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand 7 beautiful large Colored 


BS, PLANTS 
ages, hundreds of Ele- 
lates. We offer the 


nest standard varieties and novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Piants of al! kinds and 


rare new Fruits. 


Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, etc. 


Don't miss the Great Japanese Wineberry, Allsummer Raspberry, Water y Potato, Trailing Queen 


Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, Mosquito Catcher Plant, Picture Rock Tomato, otanle 
LOGUE W 


other Grand Novelties. THIS MAGNI 
HO ORDER THE ME 

FERED. Or for only 20 cts. 

FLOW ER and a packet of PEACOCK P 


subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Pa 
beral premiu 


sarge Colored Plate with every number. 


we willl cond. CATA 


otato, and pendreds of 


s 
ROSE OR HERE 


ALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MA Y¥- 


SYSEED. We want agents in every town to take 
per, TIE MAY ER, 


+ per year. 
Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


| 
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as it may seem. 
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